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his superiority and cannot trust his self-respect to stand 
alone. A rank which can be injured by fairness and by 
an uncondescending kindness shows that it is already 
defective. What would happen to the race problem in 
India, in California, in our Southern borders, if necessary 
distinctions and distributions were purged of all an- 
tipathy, and if so-called Christian blood were to gain 
a transfusion of the blood of Christ? 
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Ir is reported from England that the Kaiser has taken 
counsel with his military advisers and henceforth, in 
accordance with their advice, will refrain from assuming 
responsibility as a military commander. “Let the cob- 
bler stick to his last” is an ancient saying, honored always 
in its observance. Few men are great, fewer men are 
great in more than one class of activities. It is said that 
in the Blackhawk war Abraham Lincoln commanded a 
company of recruits. When on the march it was neces- 
sary to surmount a rail fence, Lincoln, not knowing the 
proper word of command, called a halt and then ordered 
the company to “Fall in on the other side of that fence”; 
and yet, even then, Abraham Lincoln was a great man. 
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THE astonishing improvement in the manners and 
habits of the Russian peasantry due to the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of vodki has made a pro- 
found impression on the minds of people who think the 
world over. Little by little the general public is coming 
to the acceptance of some general conclusions. One 
million jobs are now fenced about by the condition that 
no one can have them who drinks. Commonly the drink 
that causes the exclusion is whiskey which with us cor- 
responds to the vodki of the Russians. ‘The reason for 
the exclusion of drinkers who are not drunkards is to be 
found in the supreme importance in some trades of the 
clear eye and the steady hand. ‘To secure these invalu- 
able assistants of the mind many are now voluntarily 
“cutting out the boose.”’ 


A DANGLER is one who dangles, 7.e., one who awaits 
the decisions of other people instead of choosing his own 
course and making circumstances conform to it. The 
dangler may be found any day in the open market, com- 
plaining because nobody hires him, or her, as the case may 
be. Our most celebrated and successful ministers asked 
no odds of anybody. ‘They simply went to work, some- 
where, anywhere that offered opportunity, and then 
they helped build up the community that supported them 
and so became in time “grand old men,” who to undis- 
cerning minds seemed to have been wonderfully favored 
by fortune. They did not dangle, but became the strong 
supports upon which folk of a weaker sort leaned, hoping, 
and not in vain, that virtue would come out of them. 
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WE have many, very many, excellent Sunday-schools 
in our Unitarian parishes. Our stock of literature, 
question-books, manuals, catechisms, and reference books 
is unsurpassed among the denominations. We have 
better machinery for developing the moral and spiritual 
faculties of our children than ever before. Then, parents, 
send your children to be taught. Have you been trained 
to develop these qualities in your young people? Prob- 
ably not. Then send your children to those who have 
been trained, those who teach by the most effective 
modern methods. Your children need these things 
which most of our Sunday-schools can give, facts, princi- 
ples, and truths: facts about the Bible and Christian 


history; moral principles to guide them through the - 
temptations of later life; eternal truths about God and 
their own best selves. Are your children getting all 
these at home? ; S: Fe Nee 
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Mr. Moopy was one of the most intellectual and high- 
minded among professional revivalists, and we doubt 
whether he was conscious of using the same arts that 
characterize the manipulations of the successful politi- 
cian. As we watched him by the hour we could only 
admire the wonderful art with which he graduated his 
appeals to all sorts and conditions of men. We thought 
that he would have matched James G. Blaine at his best 
in the control of a political convention. He did not let 
the mob run wild. When he wished to reinforce a point 
he had made, he selected a convert and told him what 
was expected of him, and so he brought out all varieties 
of class and character until he had sounded the keynote 
of every emotion that he wished to excite. He was 
great as a commander of men. 
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BUSINESS men testify that the way of treating people 
represented by the expression “Business is business’ 
is fast going out of fashion. ‘They say the best business is 
to work the Golden Rule into it wherever it is possible. 
Everybody notices that courtesy and politeness are 
more in evidence among employees toward customers 
and among successful employers toward employees. 
Men and women get on best in all business relations 
when they treat each other as equals, and give what 
they like to receive. A colored porter said to his irascible © 
superior, whom every one feared for his severity, ‘“I’ll 
go on my knees for you to-night; you can fight Jesus.” 
The courage and sincerity of the appeal carried its lesson 
home, for other porters say that they have all been 
treated better ever since. 


How long should the Sunday morning service of 
worship be? Once it was two hours and more in length. 
It has shrunk now to an hour, or a little more than that. 
But how long ought it to be, in these hurrying rapid- 
fire days? It should not be so brief as to seem hasty or 
trivial; and it should not be so long as to bore an average 
devout intelligent person. ‘That is not giving an answer 
in minutes and seconds, but is leaving it largely to the 
officiating minister. One minister may make an hour’s 
service seem long, and another minister will make it 
seem short. The test is—how long does it seem? 


Who Pays? 


We picture a room in which is a knot of women rescued 
from the streets, and addressed by a man who is helping 
the association assisting the women by telling them how 
they can be saved. ‘There is the ultimate test of a scheme 
of salvation,—what it can do to persuade such persons 
that there is hope for them. The method is the old 
method of accepting the atonement of Christ. In his 
blood all the guilt is washed away. There is no stain 
left, no rebuke. Forgiveness restores all the conditions _ 
as they were when life was correct. They are free to 
begin a new life in the full conviction that what they 


have been will never haunt them or burden them. ~~ 
To one who looks upon the process dispassionately and _ 
impartially, one advantage must appear beyond question 
It is a great and indispensable aid in reformation to 
rid of morbid regrets and remorse. It is useless t 
mand effort in face of a hopeless situation. Any 
fluence which thus gives freedom and 
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Gace ictly scientific and ethical way would hardly 
et ouch the situation. We are not sure that we could 

- get at it ourselves with our sternly moral..view of the 
_ problem. Suppose we should say: ‘‘You are in a very 
p dificult situation, which will require all your courage 
and resolution. The only way for you to take is to work 


out your own salvation. We want to help you all we can, 


but no one can do this for you. Living a new life will 
be a matter of lifelong persistence in well-doing. You 
can never get where you would be if you had not done 
wrong, but what salvation there is for you is subject to 
this condition—You have got to earn it. Such as it is, 
this is the only way to get it.””. We could scarcely expect 
any great enthusiasm in response. 

Contrast the effect of this kind of inspiration upon one 
on whom hope had shut all its doors and windows, with 
_ the effect of saying: “You are redeemed. The debt 
which you have come to pay, with not enough to pay 

it with, has been paid by a friend. You do not need to 

s worry about it any more. Heaven is just as near you 
as any one. All you have to do is to forsake the old life 
and live the new life. The faith in Christ is just as simple 
a matter as this. You have only to accept it to go out 
from this place a new creature.” 

But the objection to this encouragement is that it is 
not true, at least not as true as it sounds. Reform in 
such cases is no such simple matter. Living the new life 
has continually to reckon with what the old life has been. 
The fact develops that believing that Christ has paid 
it all does not pay it all. The road upward is a steep 
and rocky road; sometimes there is no road at all and 
the unfortunate sinner has to climb up the sides of the 
mountain over cliffs where there is almost no foothold. 
The inward freedom from the burden of guilt does not 
release such a person from the burden of actual reforma- 
tion. The price that has still to be paid, which no 
atrangement can discharge, is the price the person con- 

’ cerned always has to pay. 

This objection, however, leaves one point untouched. 
What have we to say of ‘the undoubted fact that the 
atonement method does give an encouragement which 
the scientific method cannot produce? It gives a great 
push upward. It stimulates hope. It generates faith 
and confidence where they seem impossible. It imparts 
a grateful and cheerful impulse. It is a spiritual and 
moral narcotic which deadens pain, and carries the 
sufferer over the danger point where it can be dispensed 
with and the moral energies can be resumed. ‘There is 
this to say: The narcotic is commonly used as if it were 
nourishment. It is recommended as a daily ration. It 
becomes a substitute for moral effort. It is a very 
dangerous, though sometimes necessary, aid. Doctors 

and nurses, though they know best the peril of habit- 
forming drugs, furnish the largest proportion of victims. 

__ For like reason people of intelligence and principle who 


moral effort, lose moral fibre. They become spiritually 
3 indigent. The powers they most need in times of stress 
_ grow feeble. They are less capable of enduring tempta- 
tion. The outstanding fact about moral progress in 
connection with revivals is the number of backsliders. 
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pays all his delinquencies, and will always pay them, 
he becomes less and less reliable. His reformation, 
sincere as it may be, lacks moral content. 
_ This is the vitiating thing about the ethical effect of 
the idea that Christ pays it all. There is no doubt it 
lends something which at critical times is of the greatest 
Saving service. But when we face the question, Who 
pays? we have to face the fact that no payment covers 
the obligation but a trained and disciplined moral nature. 
Preaching that belittles that necessity debases the moral 
currency. Practice that ignores it brings moral bank- 
tuptcy. 


Second Breath. 


Everybody has heard of the discovery announced by 
the late William James in his description of the energies 
that come under the control of the human will. He said 
that when any one had apparently exhausted all his 
ability to endure and to exercise his active powers there 
still remained a store of energy upon which large drafts 
might be made if efforts of the right kind were put forth. 

Like the sagacious Metchnikof, Dr. James failed to 
illustrate his doctrine by prolonging his own useful life. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine is sound and the illustrations 
of it innumerable. 

Runners often come to a crisis when their breathing 
capacity seems to be nearly exhausted, and then comes 
the miracle of re-creation,—the ‘‘second breath”’ sets in, 
and with steady inhalations the lungs answer to the de- 
mands that the runner makes upon them, secret springs 
of energy are opened, and the athlete draws upon re- 
sources never touched before and that could not have 
been made available if he had not, in an adventure of 


faith, attempted to achieve that which seemed to be 


beyond the limit of his capacity. 

In the ordinary affairs of life similar things are happen- 
ing every day. If, for instance, we should consider the 
case of the Unitarian ministry, it would be evident to a 
wise observer, that besides the great middle class, those 
who live after a normal fashion, working. steadily and 
having daily strength for daily needs, there are two 
other classes who meet extraordinary drafts upon their 
vital energy in two different ways: the one class stumbles 
and falls, while the other, heedless of obstacles and falter- 
ing powers, falls to work as if working powers were un- 
limited—and practically finds them so. 

Men and women in all professions and with all kinds of 


‘social obligations may be seen to give up the struggle to 


achieve, success and even to lie down and die. They who 
take their own lives go only one step farther than those 
who surrender without a supreme struggle to conquer 
when kept back from fresh endeavor by weakness, irres- 
olution, and lack of vital energy. To some men and 
women ill health means disablement; to others it is 
simply an impediment to be avoided and disregarded. 

Dr. Channing, with the physical outfit of a boy and 
the health of a chronic invalid, was able to match the best 
theological champions of his day and win world-wide 
The~battle is not always to the strong, nor 
the race to the swift. They who are called heroes are 
the men and women who, when others falter and fail, 
summon from unsounded depths moral forces and spir- 
itual energy which enable them to perform prodigies of 
valor and endurance. 

One of the wonderful compensations for the delirium of 
war and the wreck of nations now going on is the aston- 
ishing amount of reserved force revealed in weak men 
and inexperienced women. The vital energies of all 
nations have been multiplied, and exhausted stores of 
vital wine and oil have been replenished. 
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If a man carries money in several pockets, he may 
empty one of them by expenditure and still have others 
to draw upon. Not unlike this is the supply of energy 
in the human constitution. It is distributed in pockets 
and it may happen, as it often does, that when one has 
wrought or endured to the uttermost limit in one way 
there may still remain reservoirs of energy available for 
other uses. 

Good health, happiness, and easy circumstances are 
excellent things, but they are not essential to a well- 
ordered and successful career. 


Current Topics. 


Pyians for one of the greatest charitable undertak- 
ings in history were disclosed in New York last week, 
when it was announced that a group of wealthy and 
influential Americans had organized the Society for the 
Relief of French War Orphans. The Society plans to 
raise a fund of $130,000,000 for the care of destitute and 
helpless children in France, bereaved by war, until they 
shall become self-supporting. The great benefaction is 
to be a partial recognition by America of the aid which 
France gave to the colonies at the time of the American 
Revolution. The president of the newly formed organi- 
zation is Edward Douglass White, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and among the 
other active men in the Society are Cardinal Farley, 
Bishop David H. Greer, Robert Bacon, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and James Stillman. The Society will open 
branch offices in every State of the Union, and an effort 
will be made to obtain a national expression of sentiment 
through the contributions to the projected fund. 
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THE international discussion which has arisen out of 
the raid on British and neutral sea-borne commerce off 
Nantucket recently, last week evoked from the State 
Department an important declaration of policy in the 
treatment of belligerent submarines, whether naval or 
commercial, in American waters. The Entente press, 
after the raid, took the ground that a submarine was 
not entitled to the privileges accorded in neutral ports 
to other belligerent ships of war, and several of the Lon- 
don journals pointed out that Great Britain would be 
obliged to patrol. American coasts closely for enemy 
submarines, and that in the event of the destruction of 
an American submarine by mistake, the Entente could 
assume no responsibility for the destruction. On Octo- 
ber 10 the State Department made public the text of 
its reply to an identic note from the Entente governments, 
suggesting that belligerent submarines be excluded from 
neutral waters. The note contained the following para- 
graph» “In order . . . that there should be no misunder- 
standing as to the attitude of the United States, the 
government of the United States announces to the allied 
powers that it holds it to be the duty of belligerent powers 
to distinguish between submarines of neutral and bellig- 
erent nationality, and that responsibility for any conflict 
that may arise between belligerent warships and neutral 
submarines on account of this neglect of a belligerent to 
so distinguish between these classes of submarines must 
rest entirely upon the negligent power.” 
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THE early entrance of Greece in the war on the side of 


the Entente was confidently predicted by Entente au- 


thorities last week. ‘These predictions were accompanied 
by developments which seemed to indicate an abandon- 
ment of her persistently maintained neutrality by Greece. 
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One of these events was the seizure by the Entente naval — 
commander-in-chief in the Near East of all except three 
of the vessels of the Greek navy. Another was the for- 
mation of a provisional government at Salonica by 
Venizelos, the former premier of Greece, who always 
has been opposed to the policy of King Constantine. 
Venizelos, in swearing in Gen. Zimkrakakis as Minister 
of War, announced his intention to despatch Greek 
troops to aid the Entente in the campaign against Bul- 
garia. ‘The establishment of a government at Salonica 
marked the final break between Venizelos and the King, 
and divided Greece into two apparently hostile camps. 
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Events in the Balkans, which have been developing 
rapidly in the past fortnight, served to focus attention 
to that region as the probable centre of decisive fighting. 
It was announced from Berlin last week that the Rou- 
manian offensive in Transylvania had collapsed, that 
the Roumanian armies with their Russian allies were 
falling back on the Roumanian frontiers, and that the 
invasion of Roumania in force would be pressed with 
energy. It became evident last week that in point of 
fact Roumania, after having checked the Bulgaro- 
German invasion on her eastern frontier after the loss 
of about five thousand square miles of territory, was 
meeting with serious reverses on her western line. ‘There 
were indications that the situation in Roumania® was 
regarded with grave misgivings in London and Paris, 
and the British Government was urged in the House of 
Commons to develop.a. diversion in favor of the Rou- 
manians by a powerful offensive on the Macedonian 
front. 
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Two crowned heads made notable contributions last 
week to the international discussion of events on battle- 
fields. King Constantine of Greece, in a press interview, 
was credited with the prediction that in a fortnight 
Roumania would be overrun by the Germans. ‘This 
statement the King made in defence of his policy of 
neutrality, which he has maintained despite enormous 
internal and external pressure toward a contrary course. 
King Ferdinand of Roumania, in an interview which 
passed the British censor, appealed to public sentiment 
in Entente countries for timely aid that Roumania might 
be spared the fate that overcame Belgium and Serbia. 
These declarations, the one coming within twenty-four 
hours of the other, created a profound impression in all 
the belligerent capitals, as furnishing a glimpse of the 
workings of the minds of two of the men who are playing 
important parts in the world-drama. It was announced 
at the end of last week that King Ferdinand would take 
personal command of the Russo-Roumanian armies that 
are facing the German invasion of Roumania across two 
frontiers. 
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Ir is becoming apparent that Marshal von Hindenburg, 
the new German Chief of the General Staff, intends to 
aim a new blow at the Entente, and that the Austro- 
German offensive against Roumania is a preliminary to 
the contemplated movement. Repeated intimations from 
Berlin furnish ground for the belief that if the invasion 
of Roumania is carried out successfully, and the Rou- 
manian army is crushed, von Hindenburg will attempt 
an offensive on a large scale against the Entente forces 


in Salonica, said to number between 600,000 and 700,000 a 


men of nine different nationalities. The Entente offen- 
sive on the Macedonian front is now opposed by an army _ 
of about 200,000 Bulgarians, with a small sprinkling o 
Germans. The operations in this region are : 

carried on mainly on Greek soil. ‘The 
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ee otry. presents difficulties of movement and transport 
which the closing in of winter will make almost insuper- 


: It appears that von 
Hindenburg’s attempt to assume the offensive on this 


_ front is planned to take place in the early spring of next 


year. 
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_ ONE indication of von Hindenburg’s offensive purpose 
is conveyed by the news from Essen of an increase of 
activities on a large scale in all the shops of the great 
gun and munitions factory centre of Germany. Another 
sign of a revival of German military enterprise is suggested 
by the announcement in the Reichstag last week that 
the Government intends to make complete arrange- 
ments for another loan of more than $3,000,000,000 as 
a sort of reserve fund, to be made quickly available in 
case of need. Berlin also laid some emphasis last week 


on its previous assertions that the economic condition of © 


the German Empire has been considerably improved 
since the new harvest was garnered, and that the food 
situation has been definitely eliminated as a factor of 
military and political weakness. The acceleration of 


Germany’s war pulses was accompanied by declarations 


by several public men in Germany that a peace on the 
“knockout” basis indicated by Mr. Lloyd George was 
unthinkable from the German standpoint. 


Brevities. 


British Wesleyans are asking, “What is the matter 
with Methodism?’’ and Zion’s Herald answers, ‘‘We need 
more spiritual earnestness, more religious fervor.” 


Dr. Everett MacLaren, daughter of Mr. R. L. Everett, 
formerly M.P. for Woodbridge, Scotland, and well known 
as ‘‘One from the Fields,” has been appointed resident 
pathologist and bacteriologist at Oakbank Hospital, 
Glasgow, under the military authorities. Mrs. Mac- 
Laren has been given the status of captain, and is the 
first woman doctor in Scotland to attain this rank. 


Ministers sometimes complain of the defects and 
hardships of ‘“‘candidating.” It is a defective and 
troublesome method of selecting a minister, granted. 
But it is the method by which governors, presidents, and 
other high officials are selected. Witness the speech- 
making tours by presidential candidates. The people 
at large demand a look and a listen before deciding on 
the aspirants’ merits. 


Apropos of the debate about Conscientious Objectors, 
thirty years ago, Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, 
was practically the ruler of Egypt. 


that many fellahin mothers had blinded one eye of their 
boy-babies, to unfit them for military duty, he sent these 
disabled young men to the severest possible toil on bridges, 
dams, and forts. Thus he exacted the public service 
which they owed, and he deterred mothers from future 
mutilations. 


When he discovered | 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ministerial Relief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The undersigned venture again to call the attention 
of our churches to the very inadequate provision made 
for retired Unitarian ministers and for their widows and 
dependent children. We have several organizations 


_which are faithfully endeavoring to meet their needs, 


but they are all gravely handicapped by lack of sufficient 
money. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Congregational Society 
has a modest income from which annual provision is made 
for the widows of ministers who have served either Uni- 
tarian or Trinitarian Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetts. The Society for Ministerial Relief, second in 
age to the Massachusetts Charitable Congregational 
Society, is finding the demands upon it increasing much 
more rapidly than its income, which has been, indeed, 
very nearly stationary for many years. That income 
is now no longer adequate to enable it to make such 
appropriations as it should to our honored ministers, so 
many of whom have done long and faithful service on 
very meagre salaries while the Society’s very diminutive 
funds available for widows or orphans of ministers have 
to be divided in very minute portions among persons who 
deserve a far more generous treatment at the hands of 
the denomination. The Ministerial Aid Fund, adminis- 
tered by a committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, takes care of emergency cases, but does not assign 
regular appropriations or pensions to ministers, while 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society distributes its 
annual income in equal amounts—at present amounting 
to about $125—among all the ministers of the denomina- 
tion who have reached the age of sixty-five, and who 
have an honorable record of service of twenty years or 
more in our churches. These several organizations are 
not rivals but co-operating societies, no one of which is 
in a position adequately to cover the varied obligations 
to our ministers and their widows which rest on our 
churches. Even working together they fail adequately 
to cover the ground because of the quite inadequate 
support which they receive from our people. 

At the present time the officers of the Society for Min- 
isterial Relief are struggling to make adequate provision 
for a number of our ministers who have done most worthy 
and honorable service, or for their widows. ‘The Society 
regards its regular list of beneficiaries as a roll of honor 
of men who have lived devoted and self-sacrificing lives, 
and its executive officers should be placed in command of 
sufficient funds to make just and honorable provision 
for all of our ministers whose private income or pensions 
need to be supplemented. ‘The officers of the Society 
are especially troubled by the smallness of the Society’s 
funds available for ministers’ widows. ‘There are few 
more pressing needs before the denomination than the 
increase of the funds available for their assistance. To 
be in a position comfortably to care for the just demands 
upon it, the Society ought to have an addition to its 
endowment of at least $50,000, the income of which 
should be available either for the ministers or their 
widows. Other denominations are recognizing their 
obligations in these matters, and are raising great sums 
of money to provide for their ministers. Merely as a 
matter of self-respect our churches cannot afford to be 
indifferent to their obligations in this matter. 

Will not generous Unitarians contribute toward this 
increased endowment? It would be especially appro- 
priate for contributions to be made in memory of some 
of our honored ministers, or at the hands of the children 


of our former ministers who have themselves prospered 
in the world. Any contributions, either for the general 
endowment fund or for immediate use, should be sent to 
Stephen W. Phillips, treasurer, 10 Post-Office Square, 
Boston. 
Francis G. PEaBopy, President. 
STEPHEN |W." PHILLIPS, Treasurer. 
HENRY..WILDER Foore, Secretary. 
CHARLES F. DOLEe. 

Paul REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Unitarianism and Christianity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have noticed during recent years a markedly in- 
creased flow of denominational practice and sentiment 
toward the use of Christian terminology and Christian 
forms. ‘The tendency appears to me to be growing in 
insistence and self-assertiveness. The president of the 
Association almost always speaks of our fellowship as 
a body of ‘Liberal Christians.” Your editorials take 
the same tone. The pamphlets printed by the Associa- 
tion with near unanimity assume, when they do not actu- 
ally state, that the Unitarian churches comprise a Chris- 
tian sect. The greater number of those whose voices 
are heard in our affairs are prone to say, as though with 
authority, that Unitarians believe in the leadership of 
Jesus in such wise as to make them legitimately to be 
called Christians. 

I am tormented by the feeling that the Unitarian 
fellowship is missing the vast, prophetic opportunity 
which the age presents to it. During the past half- 
century Life with unusual pursuasiveness has been in- 
viting mankind away from spiritual provincialism into 
world citizenship. The nineteenth century sent great 
ships over the seven seas, plying like gigantic shuttles 
to bind the warp of the races into one humanity. The 
telegraph carried messages over the earth and under the 
water, tracing delicate patterns of thought and sentiment 
upon the forming fabric. Science, historical knowledge, 
commerce, the fellowship of the arts, and printing have 
all served to widen the intellectual domain of thoughtful 
persons. Multitudes of alert souls everywhere are with 
awe and gratitude responding to the blessed solicitations, 
and are trying to find ways of approach to their kindred 
in other lands, heirs with them of the quickening cosmic 
impulses of the nineteenth century. ‘They are children 
of all ages but especially of the present era. 

Yet each group, while sensing its common humanity 
with every other, finds itself inmeshed in traditional 
verbiage and historic rites. Each feels a domestic famil- 
iarity with the modes of thought and action learned in 
childhood, and acknowledges attachment to them. Each 
wishes to be the vehicle of the universal experience, but 
each desires to preach it in its own tongue, to gain accept- 
ance for it through its inherited and loved terminology. 
The Jew says: “Judaism has always stood for belief in 
one God and for righteousness of life. It is fitting that 
the Universal Religion should be taught under the name 
of Judaism.”” The Christian declares: “Christianity is 
the great teacher of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. What more appropriate than that 
Universal Religion should he called Christianity?”’ The 
Buddhist is now proclaiming: ‘‘The prophet, Gautama, 
enjoined men to look within for happiness and salvation. 
[s not this principle of self-dependence of the very essence 
of Universal Religion? Why not inculcate these great 
universal motions of the spirit of man as the true interpre- 
tation of Buddhism?” 

These are the counsels of conventionality and weakness, 
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must take the great things from Christianity no 


not of vision and might. Every true partaker of the e 
fresh heavenly manna whether he has emerged to his _ 
world outlook from a Christian, from a Buddhist, from a_ 
Jewish, or other background, the moment he has actually 
been caught up into the region where he sees mankind 
whole, feels the pulsations of elemental law, and looks 
Reality in the face, knows that partial names must ever- 
more do violence to his vision. Christianity has taught 
certain fundamental principles. But, so far as they are 
valid, they are not Christianity. They are Truth. 
Gautama discovered some basic certainties, as did Con- 
fucius and Kabir. But so far as they are general and 
permanent they are not Buddhism, Confucianism, Brah- 
manism. They are Truth. All the historic religions 
have made important contributions to man’s knowledge 
of himself and of the universe. 

Besides the lastingly valuable gifts which each religion 
has bestowed upon the world, however, each, without 
exception, has gathered unto itself a great mass of cumber- _ 
ing and often fetid debris. Each represents many false 
moves, many futile experiments of the human spirit. 
The good and the bad alike have been embodied in the 
several creeds and traditions, and in every case the family 
name, such as Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, etc., 
calls to mind not only that which is worthy, but also that 
which is trivial or evil. nts 

Will any valuable element in Christianity, even that of 
exemplifying the noble parts of Jesus’ teaching, be lost, 
if it is called “religion” instead of ‘Christianity ”? 
Can any good thing in Jainism escape under the designa- 
tion “religion’”. that could be retained under the caption 
“Jainism”? Yet a thousand profound things in religion 
are missed if the terms ‘‘Christianity”’ or “ Jainism” are 
the garments into which the growing religious life must 
confine itself. No historic name can honestly and legiti- 
mately carry in its train the multiplé elements of a uni- 
versal religious experience. 1 

How sodden, how faithless, is the soul that has caught 
the vision of a new day of man upon the earth, but that 
allows even the tender tendrils of sentiment and memory 
to bind his limbs against following the gleam. Life pre- 
sents ever-receding frontiers. The spiritual resources of 
the universe are exhaustless. .The attainments of the 
past give but the hint and promise of the future. Our 
conversation must be in the heaven of the world that is 
building. Our habits, our institutions, our plans, must 
seek to organize themselves about the excellent insight 
which to-day is rare but which in some to-morrow will 
be the common wealth of Man. 

Rather than sinking back upon the soft cushions of 
ceremonial and conventional phraseology, let us go forth 
on quests of spiritual adventure. Let us stretch clean 
hands to the pioneers of other climes and join with them 
to build the universal temple to the ever-living God. 

How could any self-respecting universal religionist 
meet Tagore at the dock, as he lands from India, and say 
to him: ‘Welcome, great Brother! You brought forth 
out of the soil of India and the garden of your own heart 
songs which raise us to heaven. You have added unique ~ 
treasures to human life. If you were to live amongst us, 
however, we could not quite regard you as a member of 
the family. We should not exactly wish to give you a 
call to one of our churches unless you would kindly be born 
again into the Western world and forget all the absurdities _ 
and sins that have gone under the name Christianity, and — 
come to love goodness under that title alone and adopt — 
it as your own.” — , stan ae 

I covet for Unitarianism a far different attitude. We 
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ve what is fine from every other available source. 
yalty must be not to names, but to reality. If God 


is truly the Father of all men, and the Human Brother- 
hood is not simply a term, we should be done with all 
_ jealousy for titles and put away every divisive name and 
form. Only as world citizens everywhere thus take their 
Brotherhood to Man seriously, can any solid basis of 
religious unity be found. Is not this universal devotion 
to substance rather than to shadow the lesson and the 
_ ‘eounsel of our tragic times? 
- DANIED Roy FREEMAN. | 
_ Granp Rapips, Micu. 


The New Mars. ~ 


I war against the folly that is War, 
The sacrifice that pity hath not stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 
The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed; 
I war for justice and for human right, 
Against the lawless tyranny of Might. 


’ A monstrous cult has held the world too long; 


bh The worship of a Moloch that hath slain 
: Remorselessly the young, the brave, the strong,— 
ie ~- Indifferent to the unmeasured pain, 


The accumulated horror and despair, 
That stricken Earth no longer wills to bear. 


My goal is peace,—not peace at any price, 
y ' While yet ensanguined jaws of Evil yawn 
' Hungry and pitiless. Nay, peace were vice 
Until the cruel dragon-teeth be drawn, 
And the wronged victims of Oppression be 
7 . Delivered from its hateful rule, and free! 


' _ When comes that hour, resentment laid aside, 
im Into a ploughshare will I beat my sword; 
The weaker nations’ strength shall be my pride, 
4 Their gladness my exceeding great reward; 
‘ ry And not in vain shall be the tears now shed, 
‘ Nor vain the service of the gallant dead. 


I war against the folly that is War, 
The futile sacrifice that naught hath stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 
The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed; 
For faith I war, humanity, and trust; 
For peace on earth—a lasting peace, and just! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in The Atheneum. 


Mother’s Cross. 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


* 


In July nearly all the houses on our street are closed, 
though there are broad grounds belonging to some of 
them, and plenty of trees. But my house was not 
closed, for I was there myself with my maid and my cat. 
In a part of the grounds about my house is a swing and 
a teeter-board, and one Sunday afternoon I noticed four 
little girls swinging and teetering and having a lovely 
‘time on the little grass plot among the flower beds. They 
did not pick the flowers, or do any damage, and I like to 

hear the cheerful noises of children at play, so I did not 
call their attention to the fact that it was not a public 
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___ After a while I forgot they were there, till there came 
ba gentle ring at the front door bell. The maid was at 
church and the cat had gone to walk, so I answered the 
g myself. A small girl stood at the door with dress 
face besmirched with damp earth, and, holding out 

brief skirt to show the damage thereon, she murmured 


ike the Scotch lad, “gleg at the uptake,” so 
y] ye bs rd 
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~wanted to wash the dirt from the little gingham frock. 


e wanted a drink, but by the aid of 
‘might have reached the advanced 
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age of eleven or twelve I finally understood that she 


So I took both children into the pantry and turned on 
the warm water, whereupon the motherly one produced 
a handkerchief from somewhere, rubbed it on the dish 
soap in a business-like manner, and scrubbed vigorously 
at the spots. 

“What happened?” I asked, as I saw the dirt disap- 
pear under the expert treatment. 

“Fell out of the swing,’”’ answered the motherly person. 

‘‘Did she hurt herself?” I inquired, still addressing the 
elder child, as the younger seemed to be able only to 
murmur, “Do you think it will dry?”’ 

“Oh, nothing much,” she replied, making great prog- 
ress with the spots. 

The little one stood, suppressing her sobs, but still 
looking anxious, so to reassure her I said, “It’s all coming 
out.” 

“But will it be dry?” she murmured again. 

The motherly person looked up at me with a wise nod. 

‘‘Her mother’s cross,” she said simply. 

The little one looked at me with an expression neither 
of shame nor shyness; just as one would look if some 
one had said, her mother is thin, or has black hair. 

And I looked at her. 

“Oh,” I said, “I think it will be quite dry by the time 
you get home. Would you like an animal cracker?” 
That was all I could do about it. 


A New and Fruitful Kind of Unitarian Foreign 
Mission Work. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Japan and China are both inviting fields for liberal 
Christianity. However, the country in the Orient where 
there is most promise for liberal religion is, doubtless, 
India. 

In India there are two religious movements in which 

Unitarians should feel a warm and constant interest. 
One is distinctly Unitarian and bears the Unitarian name. 
It embraces the seven or eight small but earnest and active 
Unitarian churches which have sprung up in what are 
known as the Khasi Hills, some two hundred or three 
hundred miles northeast of Calcutta. The other move- 
ment, while thoroughly liberal and progressive, and really 
Unitarian in character, does not bear the Unitarian name, 
but is known as the Brahmo Somaj, or the Church of 
God. 
_ Twenty years ago the British Unitarian Association 
sent the present writer to India to visit the Khasi Hills 
and find out the condition and needs of the Unitarian 
work there, then just beginning, and report to the Asso- 
ciation upon the same on his return to London; and also 
to consult the leaders of the Brahtio Somaj in various 
parts of India as to the most practical ways in which the 
English Unitarians could co-operate with and assist that 
admirable liberal movement. 

Out of that visit several results sprung. One of the 
most important was the establishment of a scholarship 
in the Manchester College, Oxford (the English Unita- 
rian Theological School), for the advanced theological 
‘training of students for the Brahmo ministry. Nearly 
all the time from then until now this scholarship has been 
‘in use, and some seven or eight young men, graduates of 
Indian colleges, selected by a competent committee of 
Brahmo leaders, have come from India to England and 
studied at Oxford, each for a term of two years, and then 
‘returned home to devote their lives to religious work in 
connection with the Brahmo Somaj. The results of this 
religious training received in England by their young 
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ministers were felt by the Brahmo churches to be so 
valuable, that a dozen years ago an effort was made to 
establish a similar Brahmo scholarship in this country, 


at Meadville. ‘The effort was successful, and some five 
or six Indian students have already received advanced 
religious training here. 

During my visit to India two years ago, I took particu- 
lar pains to make inquiries regarding these Oxford and 
Meadville men, and found the feeling among the Brahmo 
societies to be practically unanimous, that in no other 
way can the Unitarians of England and America so effec- 
tively advance the cause of liberal religion in India (by 
the expenditure of a relatively small amount of money) 
as through the continued maintenance of these Brahmo 
scholarships. 

Within the past six weeks a new Brahmo student has 
come to Meadville for a two years’ course of study, and 
another to Oxford for a similar term. Both have taken 
the degree of B.A. in India, both have already had con- 
siderable experience in practical religious work, and both 
are young men of exceptional ability. 

Mr. S. Roy, the new Meadville student, will be a real 
accession to the school there. It is to be hoped that 
during his two years’ stay he may be seen and heard in 
some of our churches and conferences, and especially in 
gatherings of our Young People’s Religious Union. The 
Brahmo message of religious consecration and fervor is 
one that is needed in our Unions, and one that by many of 
our young people will be warmly welcomed. For several 
years Mr. Roy has been a very efficient social religious 
worker in Calcutta, not only in connection with the 
Brahmo Somaj, but also as secretary and later as princi- 
pal of the very successful Calcutta Working Men’s 
Institution, and as a very active member of the Nursing 
Brotherhood, The Band of Hope, the Calcutta Temper- 
ance Federation, and the Metropolitan Temperance and 
Purity Association. During the week before he sailed 
for America farewell meetings were held in his honor and 
to bid him God-speed, by all the organizations named, 
and also by several churches of the New Dispensation 
branch of the Brahmo Somaj. He brings with him to 
this country the regard and affection of an unusually large 
number of Indian friends. 

Mr. D. Maitra, the new Oxford student, is also a young 
man of exceptional qualification for useful religious work 
in India. Since his graduation from the City College 
of Calcutta University, in 1912, he has been a teacher in 
the Brahmo Boys’ School in Calcutta, librarian of the 
City College, and assistant editor of the Indian Messenger. 
Two years of advanced study in England will fit him 
for very important liberal religious service and leader- 
ship on his return home. 

So much for what the Unitarians of England and Amer- 
ica are doing for the Brahmo Somaj, by means of the two 
scholarships named. What now about the Unitarian 
cause in the Khasi Hills? Cannot something be done to 
render similar aid to that most interesting movement 
whose claims upon us are strong and whose need of 
help in the same direction of education of its- leaders is 
very great? 

It should be borne in mind that this Khasi Hills work 
is almost wholly native or Indian. It was not started 
by a foreign missionary, as most missions in India are. 
No English or American Unitarian missionary has ever 
been located there, even for a year, to give it direction. 
Only three foreign Unitarians have ever even been seen 
by the Khasi brethren. The first was the present writer, 
who, in 1896, spent two weeks among them, forming their 
acquaintance as widely as possible, visiting their villages, 
speaking to their little congregations and Sunday-schools, 
aiding them in organizing a Unitarian Conference, or 


Union, and ordaining as their minister one of jaens num- 5 
ber, David. Edwards by name, who had received some 
theological training in a Methodist college, and later had 
grown liberal. The other two, whose visits were much 
more brief, were Rev. James Harwood and Rev. §S. 
Fletcher Williams of England, both sent by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The first seed of the Unitarian gospel reached the 
Khasi Hills-about 1886. It came in the form of the 
printed page. An intelligent young Khasi surveyor for 
the government, H. K. Singh by name, who had received 
an English education in an orthodox missionary school, 
got hold of a volume of the writings of Dr. Channing, 
that had been put in circulation by our Unitarian mis- 
sionary in Calcutta, Rev. Charles Dall. The young man, 
who had long felt a deep interest in religious questions, but 
had not been satisfied with orthodoxy, was fascinated by 
what he found in the volume, and felt at once that at 
last he had discovered a form of Christianity that ap- 
pealed to his reason and exactly met his religious needs. 
Searching for further reading matter in the same line, 
he obtained from Calcutta copies of The Unitarian, the 
American monthly of which I was at that time the pub- 
lisher and editor. This caused him to write me a long 
letter, telling me his experience and inquiring where and 
how he could get more Unitarian literature. Thus began 
a correspondence between us which I have greatly prized, 
and which has continued to the present day. 

To the intelligence, energy, and untiring religious devo- 
tion of Mr. Singh is due the Khasi Hills Unitarian move- 
ment. He has gathered around him many excellent 
helpers whose aid has been invaluable, prominent among 
them being Mr. Edwards, the ordained minister, the only 
Unitarian who has legal authority to marry. 

An early need of the young churches was for a hymn- 
book in the Khasi language. Accordingly the material 
for such a book, containing about eighty hymns, was 
prepared by Mr. Singh, and printed by me in Ann Arbor, 
together with a Khasi tract containing a statement of 
the Unitarian faith, the money for the same being raised 
by an appeal to Unitarians in this country, issued through 
The Unitarian. Since then other Khasi tracts and a 
somewhat larger hymn-book have been printed in India. 

Early in the history of Khasi Hills movement the 
English Unitarians took it up, and ever since have given 
it their sympathy and annually a small amount of finan- 
cial aid; but they have never felt able to gratify the 
earnest desire of the Khasi churches for an English or 
American Unitarian missionary to settle among them 
as their teacher and leader. So the native Khasi workers, 
with no other biblical or theological or religious training 
than such as they were able to obtain through reading 
and their own thinking, have carried on the movement 
and have built up their churches and Sunday-schools to 
what they now are. 

This brings me to a bit of information which I think 
will much interest every one who has read the foregoing. 
At last a real step has been taken to supply the Khasi 
churches at a not very distant day with a leader trained 
in America. A son of Mr. H. K. Singh, a bright and 
earnest boy of thirteen, has just ‘been sent by his 
father to this country to study at our two Unitarian 
schools, Proctor Academy and Meadville, and then go 
back and devote his life to the Khasi work. ‘This excel- 
lent arrangement, which will be sure to mean much to 
the future of the Khasi Hills movement, has been made a 
possible by the generous interest and co-operation _ of 
several American Unitarians, prominent among whom 
are the president of the Meadville Theological School 
and the principal of Proctor Academy. The boy has 
now been at Proctor nearly a month, having sagriat 
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Roy. To-day I received 


Clayton a letter containing the following 


sure he is going to prove himself a boy of more than 
_ average promise.” , 
It is said that blessings seldom come singly. Another 
piece of good fortune, similar in kind to this, seems now 
to be in store for the long-waiting Khasi churches, if all 
_ things turn out as we hope. Rev. David Edwards has 
_ a promising son of sixteen, who earnestly desires to enter 
_ the Unitarian ministry, and who is studying now in 
Calcutta with this in view. His father’s heart is set on 
_ his coming to America or England for training, to fit 
him also for the Khasi work,—something which the son 
’ very much desires. But the father’s salary is, and has 
always been, so very small, that it will not be possible 
_ for him to pay even a part of the expense which a voyage 
7 to either country and an education there will involve. 
L The young man will have finished his high school studies 
next June, and that would seem a fitting time for him 
3 to come to England or this country. Can the money be 
_.found to enable him to do so? Here is a noble piece of 
4s missionary work; who will take it up? Any who would 
like to do it may communicate with President Southworth 
7 or Principal Clayton. May I make a suggestion? Could 
- our National Young People’s Religious Union undertake 
% anything finer than this? Their Endowment Fund this 
P- year! then next year a Khasi student for the ministry! 
Why not? 
Mr. H. K. Singh and Mr. Edwards, the brave pioneers, 
_ the men who have broken the path and long borne the 
_ heavy burden of this, the one native, self-planted, and 
 self-nurtured Christian Unitarian movement in all Asia, 
must lay the burden down at no very distant day. Is it 
strange that the deepest longing of their hearts is for their 
sons to be prepared to take up the work which they have 
begun, and into which they have put their very lives, and 
carry it on to the larger success which ought to be in 
store for it? Will the Unitarians of England or America 
_ make it possible for their desire to be realized? 
- New York, N.Y. 
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& Russia. 


' Once there came a vision glorious, 
Mystic, dreadful, wondrous fair, 

_ Burned itself into his spirit, 

And abode forever there! 


—Pooshkin. 


Only a few years ago, and Russia was the nightmare 
of English foreign politics. She loomed out a shaggy 
and menacing bear. There were two good reasons for 
this,—our ignorance of the country, and the tendency 
_ then to judge the character of a people by its govern- 
ment. A Frenchman has written, ‘There never was 

an amiable nation.’’ Should we not rather say, ‘‘ There 
_ never was an amiable government’’? ‘To-day we believe 
in the genius of nations, and so we judge differently. 
There are amiable and unamiable nations. Comparisons 
are odious, but Russia is one of the amiable nations. 
Her government is not indigenous, it is a historical 
result. Early in her history we see independent princi- 
palities and flourishing towns with. strong republican 
dencies. Kiev became a centre of Slav civilization 


Russian towns, Kiev was destroyed in the fratricidal 
gle of her sons. All that part of Russia was torn 
by the German, the Lithuanian, the Pole, and the 
ssia, she had to begin all over again. 
elfth century a gallant band, forcing its way 

through forests, fens, and foes, laid the 
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foundations of Moscow. At Moscow there was a fresh 


soon overwhelmed in the black night of Tartar invasion. 
“They come like lightning, they are a flying people 
and cannot be caught. ‘They burn the villages and the 
churches. Instead of the voice of the husbandmen is 
heard the cry of the vultures.” Russia had now to 
turn her back to the West and oust the Eastern invader. 
The able Muscovite. princes addressed themselves to 
this task. Isolated from Europe, a colony in the midst 
of foes, the principalities at war among themselves, the 
towns in rebellion, these Muscovites were forced to act 
with a strong hand. The dreadful militarism, the piti- 
less autocracy, with all its cunning and ruthless cruelty, 
were a necessity in the circumstances. By the time of 
Ivan the Terrible, a contemporary of our great Eliza- 
beth, the whole region of the Volga, with its two noble 
tributaries, a territory three times as large as France, 
had been won by Russia from her enemies. ‘The roman- 
tic conquest of Siberia by Jermak the Cossack followed. 
It is enshrined in popular epic:— 
“T am the robber hetman of the Don; 

Twas I went over the blue sea, the Caspian; 

And I it was who destroyed the ships. 

And now our hope, our orthodox Tsar, 

I bring you my traitorous head, 

And with it I bring the Empire of Siberia. . 

And the orthodox Tsar will speak, 

He will speak, the terrible Ivan Vassilievitch— 

Ha, thou art Jermak the son of Timofei, 

Thou art the hetman of the warriors of the Don— 

I pardon thee and thy band, 

I pardon thee for thy trusty service, 

And I give thee the glorious, gentle Don for an inheritance.” 
Now once again Russia looked back to the West, and 
Peter the Great made her European, linking up the 
Volga with the Neva, and emerging on the Baltic. But 
it is quite wrong to regard this as the mere whim of a 
hot head. Nearly five hundred years before Alexander 
Nevski had beaten the Swedes and Teuton Sword- 
bearers on the ice in the great lake region. The noble 
Prospect in Petrograd is called after the victor, and his 
name is in the calendar of Russian saints. Peter was 
treading in the footsteps of the saintly warrior. Super- 
ficial readers of Russian history have seen little more 
than a monstrous chaos of capricious tyranny, whereas, 
the fact is that it has an almost uncanny instinct for 
continuity. What is the hostility to the Turk? Surely 
the continuation of the struggle against ‘Tartar dominion. 
What is the dream of Constantinople? Surely the 
consummation of the former glories of the city of Vladi- 
mir. When Kiev fell Moscow took over its glories, and 
when the Eastern Empire perished Moscow dreamed 
of being the centre of Greek Orthodoxy and the capital 
of a Slav empire. A legitimate ambition; but the 
founding of Petrograd secularized the dream somewhat, 
and introduced a dual principle. Yet Petrograd may 
be but a pausing place in the slow and painful process 
that has gone on for centuries. The dream can only be 
realized in Constantinople. The Russians are a generous 
people with a fine instinct for reality. They have for- 
given their T'sars because they see that in spite of their 
tyranny and cruelty they have served Russia. Their 
policy has meant Russia for the Russians. Of aggressive 
militarism beyond her borders Russian history is pecul- 
iarly innocent, but on her own soil she has been a deadly, 
invincible foe. The Russian is a nomad and an agri- 
culturalist. Not a common combination. He has 
wandered—stuck—then wandered on again, and others 
behind have taken his place. There are no natural 
frontiers, so on and over the vast steppes the people have 
gone. First the Cossack, then the Colonist. The 
plough has_followed the sword, and inch by inch the 


start; but the city and the surrounding country were 


land has been doggedly won. ‘Tartar, Turk, Finn, 
Lithuanian, Swede—all have yielded to the Slav. He 
is the dominant factor. The meek have inherited the 
earth. ‘The Russian peasant is the real autocrat, and 
the T'sar has led his people in this triumphant pil- 
grimage; and Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great 
are forever enshrined in the hearts of these people. 
The simple verses that lament them are sobs from the 
soul of a nation, worth all the unreal twaddle of poet 
laureates and court minstrels :— 


“By the grave of Peter the Great 
The young sergeant prays to God; 
He weeps like the river flows 
At the early death of the Tsar. 
With his groans he utters a word— 
Arise and wake, our Master! 
Awake thou our father, our orthodox Tsar! 
Look upon thy beloved soldiers. 
Thy dear ones, thy brave ones— 
Without thee we are orphans, 

We are orphans and powerless.” 


The whole of Russian literature has this superbly 
generous character. It is the outcome of the history. 
It has been baptized in the tears, the blood, the fire, 
and has come out with the heart of a child. It is in- 
finitely pitiful and wistfully humorous. It burns with 
the enthusiasm of martyrdom. It is full of victims, 
but they all have a sacramental grace; they die that 
others may live. It is the most democratic literature 
in the world. Never for one, but for all it speaks. Its 
joys and sorrows are common in the real meaning of the 
word. Be he J'sar or moujik, be he saint or sinner, it 
has the power of seeing every individual as the type of 
many. ‘This is the startling secret of Dostoievski; and 
Tolstoi, Russia’s master-artist, is, after all, the most 
representative man of our age, not merely because he 
was its most powerful writer, but because he uttered 
what was in the hearts of most men and women—the 
strife, the passion, the love of life, the hunger after truth 
and peace. The amazing contrasts in Russia all seem 
to mingle in him, and no one has ever approached him 
in depicting the conflict between the natural, the civilized, 
and the spiritual man. 

Russia has suffered too bitterly to accept any cheap 
forms of Western optimism. Her climate, her history, 
have been realism with a vengeance. Her literature 
reflects this realism and its spiritual consequences. No 
literature values with more passionate accuracy the 
worth of the things that are seen, and, knowing their 
value, never for a moment does it weigh them against 
the things that are not seen. With an unquenchable 
spirit it seeks the hidden mysteries. It expects the 
Holy Ghost in church or tavern, on plain and in forest. 
To see the soul of the people behind this literature is to 
understand why she is called Holy Russia.—R. H. U. B., 
in The Inquirer. 


The Bitter-Sweet of Life. 


AtZone time of thefyearginfour New England woods, 
we may find a shrub-like vine covered with bright red 
berries, each in an orange cup, which we call by its name 
of “‘bitter-sweet,”” because, it is said, the taste of the 
berries is at first so bitter but afterward sweet. It comes 
in the fall when the summer is over, when the harvests 
have been hte and the ripe fruit of the orchards 
stored away. - It comes when the leaves are falling, when 
the November skies are sometimes cloudy, sometimes 
bright, and when we say the winter is at hand. But it 
always comes with a message of good cheer as if to say: 
“T- stand for gladness; I stand for grateful remembrance, 
to recall the bright and glorious summer and the ripening 


the orchards no longer show their golden fruit, there will 
be glorious days and wonderful nights in the winter, 
hours of quiet and a splendid work to do, and that al- 
ways, even when the storms beat and the rough winds 


blow, there will be hope—hope, the child of precious 


memories and experiences, opening to us visions of a new 
spring and a more joyous summer yet to come. I always 
come to say that many an experience in life is like my 
name, and that it cannot be otherwise in this wonderful 
and mysterious world.” 

Were it not for friendship and love, there would be 
little sorrow; and were it not for sorrow, there would be 
less love. Were it not for pain, there would be less joy 
and sympathy, for light makes the shadows possible and 
the shadows reveal the light. The passing of a true 
and noble life brings grief, but no other experience makes 
the good life so precious or the immortal hope so strong. 

CHRISTOPHER R. ELtor. 


Autonomy for the Little Peoples. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 


. 


To races long subject to cruel oppression, like the 


Jews, the Poles, or the Armenians, the idea of autonomy. 


certainly offers a pleasing and plausible prospect. Are 
we sure that this would always be a good arrangement 
for any race or people, or (another form of the same 
question) that it would be good for the other peoples? 

Let us ask just what we mean by autonomy. Do we 
mean that each race, in the most limited sense of the 
word, ought to possess its own fixed territory, and stay 
in it, and cultivate its peculiar customs, religion, and 
dialect, and wear its ancient costumes, and discourage 
the presence of groups of aliens, or at least allow no immi- 
gration faster than new people could be assimilated into 
the prevalent, national language and type? Do we 
dream: that the civilized world ought to be composed of 
these numerous separate nationalities, mostly small 
ones, each inhabiting strictly its own lands? ‘This would 
seem to be a reversion to tribalism! And who of them 
all would be certain of the title to the national territory, 
since hardly any land exists, the right to which is not 
historically a matter of quite recent conquest or dispute, 
touching its boundaries? 

The fact is, the whole course of history proceeds 
against any such narrow theory of autonomous national- 
ism. ‘The very word ‘‘nationalism” hardly bears the 
puncture of truthful examination. The nation is found 
nowhere to hold any sacro-sanctity. Is it more than an 
association of people, like all other associations, for the 
sake of the common welfare and convenience? Its sanc- 
tity depends wholly in every case upon the quality of 
the humanity which makes the union. Can there be 
anything better than this? 


Grant, then, that you can never have all the Armenians 


living in one land, and all the Irish in their little island, 


and the Jews returned to Palestine, or any backward . 


reversion from the modern process, by which men of 


every race are now free to travel, and largely to settle 
Is there some ~ 
other possible practical meaning for the desire for 


in every land besides their home land. 


national autonomy? Do we mean, for example, tha 
while Armenians, for example, shall be free to emigra 


from their historic ground, yet within the old Armenia 


they shall be the dominant people there? Do you wan’ 
to be able to say, “Armenia for the people of amen 
How large now would this Armenia be? What © 


days of autumn; I stand for “ope to tell you ‘that the 
winter-is not sad, that though the leaves have fallen and — 
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become of the considerable Turkish population and their 


_ How far would this arrangement satisfy Armenians 
5 _ dwelling in considerable numbers outside.the strictly 
_ Armenian territory? What would happen in border 
_ regions when the populations shifted to a majority of 
another race? We are reminded of the coil of problems 
which remain to be settled in regard to an autonomous 
Ireland with its recalcitrant Ulster. Is it not pretty 
_ evident that the time has passed to spend much effort in 
settling up, or maintaining, petty national barriers 
_ between different peoples, except merely for the pur- 
poses of convenience? Can we not see that the modern 
conditions are changing every day, that no power can 
_ alter the law of movement which is forever mingling the 
races and peoples together? 

The fact is that all nationalistic schemes, especially 
upon a basis of race, or of historic division, are imperialistic 
in character and tendency. The more powerful peoples 
desire to spread and rule, apart from the interests of 
the smaller peoples. Nineveh, Persia, Rome, all illus- 
trate the failure of this melancholy national egoism. If 
Germany is trying for this, she is doomed to fail. She 
could not make even her own Slavic and French speaking 

people happy, so obtuse were her ‘Teutonic lords! ‘The 
terrible European war would not have been, if Austria- 
Hungary had known how to “play fair”? with the Slavs 
in the Hapsburg Empire. But Germans and Magyars 
wanted to dominate, and did not dare fully to trust their 


result of mischief ensues, when any race or class, es- 
teeming itself to be ‘“‘the best people,”’ distrusts or takes 
advantage of a feebler group. If any race is more 
able or useful for a time than other races in its midst, 
the only tolerable way for its superiority to appear must 
be under the fairest possible conditions of equal laws. 
See now what the principle of democracy, even though 
as yet imperfectly worked out, does already to answer 
our problem of the smaller peoples. We in the United 
States have not said, as we might have begun by saying, 
“America for the men of English speech,” or French or 
Spanish speech. We have given the open door to all 
men. We have prospered in so doing. In so far as we 
establish white men’s governments over the Negroes of 
the South, or have lately passed alien laws in disrespect 
of Orientals, we are to-day facing the ugly consequences of 
this inhumane and undemocratic denial of our American 
principles. We might indeed have adopted checks upon 
a precipitate immigration, giving all men welcome, but 
discouraging their coming in crowds before we could 
make them decently comfortable, but our rule to let 
them come, bringing every racial dialect with them, 
has shown on an immense scale that the peoples of the 
world have no hostility to each other, either on ancient 
scores or by reason of racial differences. ‘The one thing 
that all alike have needed was equal treatment, with 
freedom, limited only by regard to each other’s rights. 
We can see no hope for the oppressed peoples over the 
sea, except in some such generally democratic system of 
government coming everywhere to prevail. The Jews, 
the Poles, the Armenians, and others, may not need to 
_ set up separate nationalities of their own in Europe 
and Asia any more than the same peoples need here 
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of t ns are no more or less happy than France, with its single 
iguage? What would happen to Kurdish districts? 


millions -of Slavic neighbors. ‘he same inevitable — 
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people, amalgamated together out of innumerable strains. 
It is all a matter of democratic and humane treatment each 
by all. Can the Balkan peoples or the peoples of Asia 
Minor be allowed to use, nowhere the dominance of a 
single race, but merely a genuine democratic government, 
either in one great group, or, if more convenient, in 
several friendly states, tending, of course, toward some 
kind of larger unity together? 
Against this splendid possibility stands the one ancien 

enemy of the people and of all democracy—the im- 
perialistic war system, to the support of which at present 
all nations are still more or less hypnotized. Keeping 


the war system, even the democracy, as in the case of 


United States, tends to find or to pick needless quarrels, 
and to foster fears and prejudices against other peoples. 
An unarmed Armenia would no more need to fight against 
an unarmed Syria or Turkey, than we Americans need 
to fight our excellent neighbors in Canada. Never till 
war brings its hateful suspicions did we talk about hyphen- 
ated Americans! The more we mistrust such people 
the more alien we force them to be. Even so, having no 
arms in our hands, or in theirs, there is no permanent 
danger from them. War is the extreme accentuation 
of the differences which separate men and spoil their 
humanity. Democracy is the accentuation of the funda- 
mental and spiritual unity which makes all men friends. 
You cannot have the democracy which all the nations 
need for the welfare of their peoples, and keep up the 
war system, upon which the autocrats always rely to 
turn their subjects into armed camps in the interest of 
the few, never of the many. 

- The movement towards democracy and the abolition 
of war must go on together. Rid us of the fortifications, 
remove the custom houses, keep the war-ships off the 
seas, and make the ocean the highway of commerce, 
and every man, whether poor or rich, can then live as 
a citizen of the world; he can love not his own nation 
alone, but every nation with whose people he becomes ac- 
quainted; he might indeed keep his loyalty and his 
citizenship in the land of his birth and acquire the same 
in the land of his adoption. Nothing but the war system 
requires a man to renounce his devotion to his fatherland 
in taking up his residence in the new country. 

Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 


A Prayer.* 


God of all Nations, Father of all People, we come to 
thee, not as a last resort, but as the first and most neces- 
sary source of help in a world of need. Our souls cry out 
to thee because the divine alone can understand the 
human. Man does not know his fellow-man. Thou art 
acquainted with all our ways and we need thee now in 
this upheaval of man’s passion and the awful destruction 
caused by his cruelty. We beseech thee by the moving 
of thy spirit on the hearts and minds of men the wide 
world over to change their definitions of war and patriot- 
ism and progress, and create the vision of a real brother- 
hood of the races where gentleness shall take the place of 
cruelty, and mutual trustfulness supplant narrow ego- 
tism and love rule where hate has reigned. 

May, the wonderful energies of mankind be spent in 
building instead of tearing down, in creating wealth for 
use instead of for greater destruction, in studying how to 
save life rather than kill it. , 

Put in the hearts of us here in America, free from war’s 
scourge and famine’s pestilence, the heart-throb that feels 
with generous response the cry of famished children and 
ge! apes Oth al ern eer eet ea 


* Suggested for use upon Armenian and Syrian Relief Days, October 41, 22. 
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the dying groan of bruised and heartbroken nations, and 
teach us how to give to those who are our kin by the blood- 
tie of suffering and the bond of acommon hunger. Reveal 
to us our duty at this hour as a nation, to give good 
reason for our existence, and crown our petition by assur- 
ing the world by thy spirit’s power that the day is near 
when the world shall no more destroy itself, and the race 
brotherhood and race solidarity shall become a happy 
and enduring possession of the sons of men. We ask it 
in faith. We wait for it on our knees. We rise to help 
bring it to pass, with thy divine help. Amen. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


Professional Training for the Police. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Believing that policemen would be able to render 
greater service if they knew something about the nature 
and laws of evidence, about physiology and anatomy, 
elementary psychology, personal and public hygiene, 
practical sociology, and other matters usually regarded 
as unimportant for them, the law school faculty of North- 
western University offered last December to give such a 
training course to the Chicago police if the city adminis- 
tration and police department authorized it. 

A letter from the faculty to Mayor Thompson, making 
the offer, pointed out that the instruction would be without 
cost either to the city or to members of the force. It was 
thought useless to offer the work, however, unless the de- 
partment would require it to be taken by officers who 
could pass a preliminary test of their capacity to profit 
by it, would assure promotional credit to men who suc- 
cessfully completed the course. The letter made clear 
that the course was offered, not as a substitute to the thirty 
days’ training now demanded of new policemen in Chicago, 
but as a supplement. 

Classes three times a week were proposed, and it was 
suggested that in addition to university instructors, 
specialists in various aspects of police work be secured 
to give the instruction. In addition to the topics above 
named, criminal law and procedure, first aid to the in- 
jured, the observation of charitable and penal institutions 
at work, and a comparative study of police administra- 
tion were suggested. 

The only response to this offer so far received is a brief 
acknowledgment stating that it was referred to the 
general superintendent of police and the corporation 
counsel. The Police Sergeants’ Association has started 
this summer a study class on its own initiative and 
under its own auspices. 

Cities in the United States have, of course, lagged far 
behind those in Europe in demanding professional at- 
tainments of their police. Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Chicago are among the American cities that have set up 
a compulsory thirty days’ training course for new police- 
men, although patrolmen are taught little more than to 
be clever and tactful, and to know something of the 
laws and ordinances they enforce. 

In New York city Commissioner Woods has built 
up one of the best schools in the country. Heretofore a 
six weeks’ course of instruction for recruits was all that was 
attempted. This has now been lengthened to three 
months and the curriculum broadened to take in nearly 
every branch of police service. 

Ever since 1908, Berkeley, Cal., which has a small 
police force of ninety members, has been trying to raise 
the educational standard. of the department. The 
University of California was the first to offer initiative and 
academic assistance to this end. For eight years re- 
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quired courses covering the following topics have been — 
furnished by some of its professors and other specialists: 
elementary rules of evidence; general principles of evi- 
dence; criminal law; elementary physiology, first aid — 
to the injured and municipal sanitation; parasitology; 
elementary psychology and feeble-mindedness in its 
relation to crime; psychiatry; physical defects and their 
relation to crime; social causes of crime. a 

In response to inquiry as to the practical effect of such 
training upon the morale and efficiency of this police de- 
partment, August Vollmer, chief of police of Berkeley, 
writes :— 

“We need no better illustration of the value of this 
training than the more intelligent manner in which much 
of the police work of this city is now performed by our 
officers. 

“Tt has always been my opinion that the police officer 
should be trained for the profession in much the same 
manner as physicians, attorneys, and other professionals 
are prepared for their life work. ‘There should be es- 
tablished in every state university a chair of criminology, 
and no person should ever be appointed to do police 
duty until he or she has secured from such an institution 
the necessary degrees to qualify as an officer. — ; 

“Scientific police schools have been established in 
Europe, and the results obtained have been highly satis- 
factory. Salvatore Ottolenghi, professor of legal medi- 
cine at the University of Rome and director of the School of 
Scientific Police, in an article published in the Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, March, 1913, gives 
three reasons for the adoption of the new system:— 

““(1) To introduce a scientific method, based on in- 
vestigation, in all the departments of the police. Every 
preventive and repressive measure ought to be based 
upon an actual and profound knowledge of normal and of 
criminal men especially. Each branch of the police 
administration should adopt the method, founded upon 
investigation, 7.e., nothing else but the application of Gali- 
leo’s experimental, objective, and rational method, which 
made experimental science possible. By extending this 
method of the study of moral evils, modern psychology, 
psychiatry, and anthropology were created. ‘This method 
if applied to the police, would serve as a safeguard against 
errors of any kind. It is the most reliable way to dis- 
cover the truth. 

““(2) To seek the support of biology, psychology, and 
criminal anthropology for investigations; 7.e., to reckon 
with natural laws when we investigate, cross-examine, 
and report on facts. 

“““(3) To rest all police work on the thorough knowledge 
of man, especially of the criminal type, and to make use 
of the teachings of anthropology and psychology for the 
better prevention and suppression of crimes and for the 
discovery and more efficient supervision of criminals.’”’ — 

Prompted both by the great possibilities for human 
service that the police might render in every commu-_ 
nity and by their incapacity to render it, we have long 
hoped for professionally trained commanding officers 
in the police departments, at least in large cities. It is 
perhaps too much to hope with Chief Vollmer that no 
member of the force should do police duty until certified 
by some competent training school. If, however, such 
certification were required as a promotional test, and 
provision were made to give aspiring police officers such 
technical preparation, highly trained commanding officers _ 
could soon be secured. ‘They in turn could train the rank 
and file to higher standards, pending the time when — 
patrolmen, too, could be required to take special trai 
The vision of the patriotic service that migh 
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in the army and navy. Why not, if this civic ser- 
vice were given the opportunity to acquire the status 

; ry that a more preventive, constructive, forniative function 
_~ oveaiid surely command? Indeed, every patrolman’s 
_ beat has seemed so much like a parish that we have ap- 

a pealed to the rank and file at the station roll-call to rise 
a. on their rounds to the personal service of the parish 
__-_— priest or minister. 
- To help the right as well as to hinder the wrong, to make 
___ it easier to be good as well as harder to be bad, to encour- 
_age the better as well as to arrest the worse, to overcome 
evil with good, to promote virtue as well as to destroy 

vice and crime, to build up the town as a part of its 

plan for progress—these functions require in the police 

as well as in officials and citizens of every other class, 

soul as truly as strength, character as surely as physique, 
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social qualities and intelligence as well as other technical , 


training —The Survey. 


The Infinite Mystery.* 
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What the Roman theologians called a sacrament, the 
Greek theologians called a mystery. A mystery had 
two meanings; it was something to which one could not 
be admitted without adequate preparation; it was some- 
thing whose reality, even to the most gifted among the 
4 initiated, transcended all understanding. The Lord’s 
7 Supper means nothing to a pagan. ‘The bread and the 
wine are physical things; the eating and drinking of them 
are nothing but a physical process. On the mere physical 
level the Supper is transparently meaningless. To the 
Christian it is different; to him it is a symbol,—the reality 
is a fellowship with the soul of the Lord, an experience 
falling within and yet passing the bounds of the under- 
standing. I have a glass paper-weight in my study; I 

have had it there for more than forty years, and I have 

a shown it to many children. It has an exquisite flower 

, imbedded in its heart, and as soon as the children see 
it they invariably ask, ‘‘How did that flower get in 
there?” I invariably answer, “I do not know how it 
got in there; I do know that it is there.” 

The Divine Presence is in the heart of our humanity; 
in our higher moments, of that we are sure. How it got 
in, how it continues to increase in the increasing life of the 

_ religious soul and the religious society, we do not know. 
I cannot forget a conversation repeated to me by 
Dr. R. S. Storrs of Brooklyn, which he had with Prof. 
-Edwards A. Park of Andover. Dr. Storrs was only thir- 
teen years younger than his famous teacher, upon whom 
_he looked as the greatest he had ever known. Prof. 
Park was universally acknowledged to be the most ac- 
complished dialectician and logician of his generation. He 
acknowledged no difficulties that were insuperable and 
_ for him there were no mysteries,—at least in his class- 
room! He was ninety years of age at the time of this 
conversation and his eyesight was failing. He had spent 
_ three or four weeks alone in a darkened room, in great 
pain, ae gloom, the Sai and the pain relieved slightly 
Dr. Storrs was one of those 
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sense of the mystery of life. At one time or another, 
in one way or another, all thinking human beings have 
that experience. Oh, the mystery of it! 

Plato says that philosophy, heavenly wisdom, is the 
child of wonder. Aristotle says that all philosophy begins 
in wonder. An _ infinite universe, complex, amazing, 
appeals to the mind, and wonder is the first answer. ‘The 
Bible well says, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


wisdom’’; the beginning of all wisdom is awe, hallowed 
wonder. ’ Again it is true, as another says, ‘‘Surely the 
Lord is in this place; and I knew it not. How dreadful 


is this place! this is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” 

God is in our world and in all worlds, but infinitely 
beyond extends his perfection. ‘This is the great idea of 
the prophet. “For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” There is the comfort of living in a universe 
whose excellence is so great that our thoughts are but 
shadows upon the hillsides of the Eternal Reality! With 
a universe infinitely perfect and resourceful, we can expect 
anything; with a meagre God and a meagre universe, 
however well-disposed, not much is to be expected. Jesus 
said that with God all things are possible. If that is true 
the heart may be at rest. The older I grow, while I am 
increasingly thankful for the great thoughts that God has 
given to the world, about himself, the less do I trust in 
them, and the more in the Ineffable Reality behind man’s 
highest thinking. 

Ten years ago I spent forty-six days and nights on the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. I took one 
ship after another, and all the ships were good and all 
brought me to my desired haven in peace. I had no 
reason for anything but grateful thoughts of those ships 
and the service they rendered; but while they were doing 
me this service I thought what tiny things they were 
compared with the wide rolling ocean, sweeping either 
pole and washing the West and the East; how incom- 
mensurate they were with that great sea, two thousand 
miles in length, that stretches from the pillars of Her- 
cules to Asia Minor; little boats they surely were; the 
sea and the ocean were the transcendent reality. »Thus 
it is with our thoughts about God, the Lord Jesus, the 
moral order of our world, the moral order of the universe, 
the worth of humanity, the preciousness of the individual 
soul, the forces and tides of retribution, the sense of life 
beyond death. Our thoughts at their best are precious, 
they will take us to our desired haven; but they are 
nothing in comparison with the majesty and the eter- 
nity of the Reality! We build not upon our insight, 
precious as that may be, and indeed essential; we build 
on that to which our insight leads; we found heart, home, 
state, church, our whole humanity, upon the being of God. 
George A. Gordon, D.D. 


Spiritual Life. 


Look twice if what you want is a just conception, look 
once if what you want is a sense of beauty.—Amiel. 


Fd 


Man is born nowise to content himself, 
But please God. 
—Browning. 
vo 8 


As my life to-day has been determined by the way I 
lived my yesterday, so my to-morrow is being determined 
by the way I live my to-day.—Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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Symbols. 


MARY P. SEARS, 


Lightly poised 
On a blue aster 
A yellow butterfly, 
In the clear weather, 
In the bright sunshine, 
Under the wide sky, 
Golden wings 
And star flower,— 
Should not I 
Believe to-day 
In immortality? 


Humorous Side of a Minister’s Life. 


PROF. J. RITCHIE SMITH, D.D., PRINCETON THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Happy is the minister who can see the 
humorous side of life, for the commonplace, 
the sordid, the pitiful, the tragic are con- 
stantly thrust upon him. He becomes famil- 
iar with every form of pain and suffering 
and sorrow. ‘There are those, and they are 
by no means the greatest sufferers, who 
make their troubles the sole theme of their 
conversation, and cannot be diverted. 
Every ache and pain must be described in 
detail. When the minister asks, in visiting 
from house to house, “‘ How are you to-day?”’ 
the most enthusiastic response is apt to be, 
“Well, I can’t complain.” While I was a 
pastor, I used to feel that I was much more 
intimately acquainted with the stomachs 
and livers of the congregation than with 
their souls. Certainly I beard much more 
about them, and I have suffered in that 
vicarious way from every disease known to 
the medical profession. 

It must be recognized that those who con- 
tribute the element of humor to the minis- 
ter’s experience are usually unconscious of 
it. The second part at least of Falstaff’s 
boast is true of them, ‘‘I am not only witty 
in myself, but the cause that wit is in other 
men’ Yet if the humor is true, there is no 
malice or ill-will in the smile with which he 
regards the infirmities of his neighbors. 

Even while he is annoyed, the minister 
cannot fail to be amused at times by the 
questions that are put to him on every sub- 
ject under heaven for immediate decision. 
He is regarded as a bureau of universal in- 
formation, and must be ready at a moment’s 
notice to pass upon the qualifications of any 
member of the congregation who may be 
seeking a position; to identify by telephone 
a quotation from any source; to render an 
opinion upon any question in religion, poli- 
tics, or morals. I was once asked to pre- 
pare a list of fifteen hundred books for a 
minister's library, indicating at the same 
time those which were most essential. As I 
had not the number of days at command 
that would be required for such a task, I 
was compelled to decline.- 

On one occasion in my early ministry I 
felt the force of the proverb that listeners 
never hear any good of themselves. In the 
course of a pastoral ,call I was entertained 
by one of the ladies of the family with a 
long account of a quarrel which she had been 
waging with other inmates of the house. I 
expressed my regret, and said that I had not 
heard of the. trouble before. Presently she 
went to an adjoining room, and gave a loud 
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ber of the family, who was very deaf. ‘The 
words came clearly to my ear, ‘‘He said he 
never heard of it before, but he did, I know 
he did.’’ And when I said to her a little 
later, ‘‘Can you not forgive these people, as 
God has forgiven you?’’ she answered, “I 
never treated the Lord as they have treated 
me.” 

I have suffered—who has not?—from the 
intelligent compositor. In preparing a vol- 
ume for the press, I cited the familiar words 
of Shakespeare: ‘‘In the course of justice 
none of us should see salvation; we do pray 
for mercy.”’ When the proof was returned 
I read, ‘“‘We do pray for money.”’ No, kind 
reader, that was not the fault of my hand- 
writing. The copy was typewritten. 

The marriage altar has its embarrass- 
ments and humors as well as its solemnities 
and joys. I was once told by a young lady, 
who was about to be married, that she 
wished me to use the services of the Episco- 
pal Church. I asked her if she wished to 
have the form precisely as it stands in the 
Prayer-book, and she said, Yes. ‘The ap- 
pointed time arrived, and the services began. 
When I called upon the bride to repeat the 
words, to love, cherish, and obey, she said 
to love, cherish, and stopped short. I waited 
a moment, but found that she had no intention 
of going on; so I was forced to proceed. In 
my own form of service the word ‘‘obey”’ has 
never found a place. 

A cousin of mine who had removed to a 
Western city wrote me some years ago that 
their pulpit was vacant, and asked me if I 
could suggest some one whom they might 
call to be their pastor. The church had 
been unfortunate in its ministers, several of 


whom had behaved badly. He indicated the 


qualifications that were desired, and closed 
by saying, ‘‘We should like to have a Chris- 
tian, if possible.” If incongruity be an ele- 
ment of humor, we cannot refuse to recog- 
nize the humorous here. 

In an educational institution of which I 
have some knowledge, an examination was 
held upon the early chapters of Genesis. 
One of the papers conveyed the startling, 
indeed appalling, information, that after the 
fall God put enmity between the man and 
the woman from that time forth and even 
forevermore. 

No, kind friend, this did not occur in 
Princeton. 

An old Scotchman once informed me, with 
the ait of one who scarcely expected to be 
believed, that he had actually known a min- 
ister who had read some of Scott’s novels. 
I looked as surprised as I could in view of 
the fact that I had read every one of them 
myself, and said, Is it possible? 

The prayer-meeting is not popularly re- 
garded as affording much scope for humor, 
yet even amid the profound solemnity that 
ordinarily attends that service there is 
occasionally room for a smile. Some years 
ago a good brother arose to speak in a meet- 
ing which I was conducting, and proceeded 
to improve the time by referring to the 
death of a wealthy man in a neighboring 
town. ‘The man was widely known, and his 
death had caused much comment, but none, 
perhaps, more striking than that to which we 
were then permitted to listen. ‘‘In the shop 
where I work,’’ said the brother, “the men 
were all talking about the death of Mr. B. 
They were asking, How much was he worth? 


report of our conversation to another mem-_ 


his property? 
he a Christian? And he was not a Christian, 
he was only an Episcopal.”’ 

I trust it will not appear invidious if I 
relate another story at the expense of my 
Episcopal brethren, especially as it will soon 
appear that they have no monopoly in the 
matter of humor, conscious or unconscious. 


I said to a gentleman who was not con- © 


nected with the church to which I minis- 
tered, but who I supposed would naturally 
make his home with us, ‘‘I do not see you at 
our services.” ‘No,’ he replied, “I have 
recently had a severe attack of nervous pros- 
tration, and my physician warns me that I 
must avoid every kind of mental exertion; 
so I go to the Episcopal Church.’”’—Homiletic 
Review. 


Literature. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND JjTERARY STUDIES. 
By Charles Joseph Little, for twenty years 
a member of the Faculty and for sixteen 
years President of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. New York: ‘The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25.—As a memorial to a college president 
whose message reached hundreds of young 
minds, this book would have a deep signifi- 
cance; but its value to the public is far 
greater than as a treasured memory of an 
influence that has passed. ‘The essays are 
vivid. The book is alive. In its pages 
characters that are to many people little 
more than names live and walk. One cannot 
open the book and catch one or two sen- 
tences without being impelled to read more. 
With no display of erudition, every essay 
reveals thorough scholarship. The charac- 
ters are sharply visualized, and are presented 
with a glow of spiritual enthusiasm. Paul 
and Dante, Savonarola and Ibsen—thus 
wide and varied are the personalities who to 
the keen vision of the writer are seen as 
prophets of God. ‘‘The Women of Dante’s 
Commedia”? and ‘The Women of Ibsen” 
are literary studies of genuine worth. The 
introduction tells us how steadily and per- 
sistently the author refined his style. ‘The 
result is apparent in these essays; and happily 
the refinement seems to have resulted in 
added power of expression rather than in 
mere verbal niceties and delicacy of phrase. 
The closing essay, ‘‘Christ in Modern 
Thought,” seems out of place in this collec- 
tion of biographical and literary lectures. 
In this the author’s theology is apparent. 
He cannot conceive that any other view of 
Jesus than his own can prove powerful in 
the redemption of life. It is possible that 
his presentation, in view of the-present world 
catastrophe, might have seemed a little less 
convincing now than when it was written, 
even to the author himself. 


Birp Frienps. .By Gilbert H. Trafton. 
Boston: 
net.—Books about birds have not been 


wanting in the past, but no other book at 


present available covers so much ground — 
and includes so much general information 
as this. After chapters about the birds 


themselves, their habits, music, and the way 
to become better acquainted with them, the 


author sd Ptah five studies on their economic J 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 
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What did he leave? How did he dispose of — 
- Not one of them asked, Was - 


ot etion> eo ee of ie recent origin 
is no wonder the public generally 
knows little about it? The Audubon Society 


- with its national organization, the govern- 


ment work in States and nation, and the 
bird clubs have worked together to bring 
about results that, as thus summed up, are 
truly encouraging. Not many years ago 
our common song-birds were used for mil- 
linery purposes. To-day their importation 
is forbidden by the National government, 
and many States have taken legal measures 
against such use. The shooting of game- 
birds has been limited; practically all the 
States give protection to insectivorous birds 
and the migratory game; school-children are 
learning the value of bird life; and many 
refuges, National, State, and private. afford 
constant, undisturbed safety. This book will 
help on the work, and it will aid especially 
the many teachers who will make professional 
use of it. 


CHILDREN’S Soncs oF City Lire. Words 
by Anna Phillips See. Music by Sidney 
Dorlon Lowe. New York and Chicago: 
The A. §S. Barnes Company. $1.—One 
of the best-known stories of Alice Freeman 
Palmer tells her three rules of happiness, 
given to a group of children from Boston 
slums. One of the rules was to look each 
day for something beautiful. It is the aim 
of the authors of this book to help the chil- 
dren of the city to see the beautiful and the 
wonderful in their surroundings. Pent up 
in crowded quarters though they be, there 
may still be seen the brooks in the street 
when the rain falls, the cloud boats that 
float in the sky, and the back yards where 
grass and dandelions grow. The words of 
the verses are excellent, and the music gives 
a worthy setting for them. The touch of 
mystery and the play of imagination clothes 
familiar sights and sounds with beauty and 
wonder for the child. The city kindergartner 
will welcome the book; while mothers of 
little children will welcome these easily 
played settings for songs that reveal the 
charm in the enrvironment of the city home. 


A NEw ENcLAND CHILDHOOD. By Mar- 
garet Fuller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
—No biography could be more charming 
than this bit from the life of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. It is written by one who knew 
well the town where his childhood was spent, 
who had played in the spots where he had 
played, and knew the people that he knew. 
The descriptions of the mischievous, book- 
loving lad, restrained by the unimaginative 
Deacon, of his unexpected punishments, 
and his equally illogical and unlooked-for 
reprieves—as well as the pictures of the 


_ virtuous New England town of the 40’s—are 


drawn with equal truth and charm. In 
reading the pages of her story, the boy who 
was to become the well-known editor and 
poet lives more truly than in any more pre- 
tentious biography that might be written. 
All fun-loving children will like the story, and 


their elders should eiiey it as well. 
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THe Grr or Mp to Spirit. By 
John Kulamer. — Sherman, French 
& S135 A record of spiritual develop- 

os interesting and often helpful, 
the conclusions of the 
on in faith here 


shows is aitoae Ronda Catholicism to rational 
religion. That the author expresses his 
indebtedness for help in passing through a 
purely materialistic view of the universe to 
faith that has vision and a quiet certitude 
to one of our own ministers, Rev. Charles E 
St. John of Pittsburgh, will interest some of 
our readers in his book. The jottings 
which the author made during sixteen years 
of struggle and achievement are here brought 
together in six chapters. There.is no ser- 
mon here; the author is a lawyer who 
argues his points and states his conclusions 
He accepts general immortality—the per- 
manence of the life principle—and rejects 
individual immortality. The last two chap- 
ters, a plea for a soul in business and for a 
rational religion which is in harmony with our 
civil institutions, are especially valuable. 


THE UNOFFICIAL PrREFEcT. By A. T 
Dudley.. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company.—Mr. Dudley is almost as indus- 
trious a quill-driver as was G. A. Henty, 
whose books we all read eagerly in past 
years, but Mr. Dudley’s work lacks origi- 
nality. He establishes himself in that safe 
vantage ground, a boarding-school for boys; 
and there he retails well-worn descriptions 
of athletic contests, of the boys who were 
good and the boys who were bad, all purely 
with reference to character as moulded by 
games rather than studies. It is little to be 
wondered at that our universities are said to 
exist for athletics with studies as a side issue. 
Boarding-school does not consist in one 
football or baseball game after another, as 
Mr. Dudley leads us to imagine; and it is to 
be hoped that when he next tells us of 
Trowbridge, Westcott, and Newbury he will 
remedy this defect in his account of the boys 
who attend them. 


THe KiIncpoM oF THE BLIND. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.35 net.—The day is long past 
when diplomatic intrigues and startling tales 
of espionage, such as Mr. Oppenheim has 
been producing for years, could seem unduly 
exaggerated or even melodramatic. Events 
are as thrilling as any situations devised by 
the imagination of fiction writers, and Mr. 
Oppenheim needs only to turn to actual 
news items for the outline of a plot. The 
present story centres in the fight of the 
British War Office against the German 
Secret Service in England. Among the inci- 
dents is a graphic chapter about the sinking 
of a hospital ship in the English Channel 
and the quick-following destruction of the 
submarine enemy, Another equally effec- 
tive chapter is that which records the visit 
of the Zeppelins to London. 


DAVE PoRTER AND His DousLe. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—This 
book completes the set of twelve volumes 
that make up the Dave Porter Series, in the 
course of which Dave is taken through more 
hairbreadth escapes and nerve-thrilling ad- 
ventures than would supply excitement for 
a regiment. He has been graduated from 
school and taken up civil engineering. His 
ancient enemy continues to make plenty of 
trouble for him, but a series of singular hap- 
penings, culminating in the triumph of the 
virtuous, puts a definite end to the compli- 
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and master of the situation. 
called “the most popular hero in any series 
of high-grade books for boys,’ may be said 
to have arrived, and Mr. Stratemeyer must 
present a new candidate for favor. 


Miss THroposta’s HEARTSTRINGS. By 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—We have a_ premoni- 


tion that this story is going to touch the 
hearts of the multitude. It is not subtle; 
it is not sophisticated. The writer depicts 
a travel-wearied woman of thirty-six who 
yearns for an interest in life, who finds two 
children on her doorstep and promptly 
discovers that she has an affectionate dis- 
position. We read such 
adjectives as “‘childlier,’ we learn that 
Miss Theodosia is planning to havea ‘“‘Stay- 
all-the-time maid’’—worthy companion that 
to the “‘Sick-a-Bed Lady” of wider fame. 
All devotees of Florence Barclay will be de- 
lighted; and we consider this a worthy ac- 
quisition to the “‘glad”’ books of the season. 


ISABEL CARLETON’S YEAR. By Margaret 
Ashmun. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—This story of young life is not 
wildly thrilling. The character-drawing just 
lacks being really good; and the mildly 
amusing adventures just miss being graphi- 
cally described. Isabel is the daughter of a 
professor who has three growing daughters, 
a devoted domestic wife, and the usual in- 
come of his profession. On the whole, the 
atmosphere of the story is natural and whole- 
some. The young people move speedily if 
rather automatically through its pages; and 
the romance suggested at the close of the 
story is inevitable and charming. Girls 
from twelve to sixteen will probably like the 
book; and itis written in good simple Eng- 
lish, which is more than can be said of many 
juvenile stories. 


ARCHER AND ‘THE PROPHET.” By Edna 
A. Brown. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company.—Here we find that rare thing, a 
genuinely lively boy’s book which describes 
a boarding-school life with a commendable 
degree of accuracy. The dialogue is full of 
vigor, and likewise full of slang; but there are 
ideals in it too. Archer is a fine, likable 
fellow. Other characters in the book are 
vivid people too, not merely a set of dummies 
taking part in a series of athletic contests. 
There is work in the book, and play as well. 
This book appears to be one of a series, un- 
fortunately the last of aseries. The author 
is to be congratulated; and we feel sure that 
all young men ranging from eleven to fifteen 
years of age will enjoy her writings immensely. 


Tuer ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pavuy. By John Brown John. Boston: Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company.—This is a 
fanciful, ingenuous tale of a small boy with 
a large imagination. Mounted on Dough- 
nuts, he starts forth to investigate the world, 
with measurable success. He meets Miss 
Blue Boots, likewise various other delightful 
people, such as The Man Who Was Scalped, 
the Pirate, and a few other originals. Por- 
tions of the narrative are in verse form and 
the remainder is told to us in prose. We 
have a feeling that all young men from the 
ages of six to ten will revel in it. 


cations and leaves Dave captain of his soul ; 
Thus Dave, 
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Che Dome. | 
This Little Boy Was Right. 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: “When I am grown a man, 

V'll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

Tl wait upon her kindly; she'll lean upon my arm; 

Tl lead her very gently, and keep her safe from harm. 

“But, when I think upon it, the time will be so long,” 

Said Peter Paul Augustus, ‘‘before I’m tall and strong, 

I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 

By helping her my very best while I’m a little boy.” 
—The Brown Memorial Monthly. 


Jimmy’s Hair. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


There had been a great deal of talk about 
Jimmy’s hair before his mother took him 
to the barber to have it cut short like a boy’s 
hair. He was three years old and tired of 
being called the baby; yet Jimmy was afraid 
to go to the barber’s shop; he was afraid 
to have his hair cut. His mother acted so 
queer about it; she said she loved Jimmy’s 
soft, yellow curls, and it made her almost 
ery to think of having them cut off; yet 
she knew it must be done. 

At last came the day when mother put her 
baby in his go-cart, and walked with him to 
the barber’s. Jimmy cried when he left 
the house, and it didn’t help him a bit when 
his father said, ‘‘Come, come, sonny, be a 
little man!” 

But he smiled through his tears the minute 
father robin called, ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up,” 
and the baby robins in their speckled bibs 
sat in a row on the fence and laughed at 
him; anyway, mother thought they were 
laughing, and that made Jimmy laugh. He 
had forgotten to smile, though, when the 
go-cart stopped in front of the barber’s 
shop, and his mother lifted him out. Jimmy 
could climb out of the go-cart himself, but 
he didn’t feel like climbing out in front of 
the barber’s shop that day, and he did feel 
ready to cry again. 

However, Jimmy was a brave boy and 


nota great baby, so he walked into the shop 


without a tear, although his face was sober 
and he did not let go his mother’s hand. 
There was a little girl waiting in the shop 
with her mother, and she did not look a bit 
frightened. 

“Who is next?” inquired the barber, as 
he turned around to look at the little girl 
and her mother, and Jimmy and his mother. 

Jimmy pointed toward the little girl, 
squeezed tight against his mother and al- 
most cried. The little girl did not cry, 
though. She went with little hopping steps 
toward the barber, reminding Jimmy of 
mother robin when she was about to feed 
a cherry to her children. 

“Up she goes!” exclaimed the barber as he 
lifted the little girl into the chair, and up-she 
went, laughing. ‘‘How do you wish her 
hair cut?” inquired the barber, as he tied a 
sheet around the little girl, that covered 
every speck of her except her head. 

“Dutch cut!’’ answered the little girl, quick 
as a wink, and “Dutch cut,’”’ agreed her 
mother. 

The little girl sat looking in a big mirror 
so the little boy could see her face when the 
barber began cuttting her hair, “snip, snip, 
snip, snip!’”’ It was extremely quiet in 
the room, not a sound to be heard except 
the ‘‘snip-snip, snip-snip,”’ of the barber’s 


shears. _ ‘The ie, ‘girl sat. neous ‘still: 
cut the hair over her ears, and behind her 
ears. 
that that wonderful barber knew how to 
cut hair, and not touch a little girl’s ears 
with the sharp side of his shears. There 
was no reason why the little girl should 
squirm or be afraid while locks of hair kept 
falling over the sheet to the ‘‘snip-snip, 
snip-snip’”’ of the shears. ; 

The little girl was not afraid. After a 
while the little boy noticed that she was 
looking at him in the glass, and then she 
smiled at him, happy smiles that came and 
went as the barber kept snip-snipping with 
his shears, stopping now and then to blow 
the hair away from her neck and to brush it 
off the sheet. 

What do you think was the first thing the 
little girl said when the barber had finished 
cutting her hair? She walked over to 
Jimmy’s mother and said,— 

“Ts your sweet little baby a boy or a girl?” 

Jimmy answered for himself promptly, “I 
am a Boy!”’ 

“Then it is a good thing you have come 
to have your curls cut off,’ said the merry 
little girl, ‘‘because now you look ’zactly like 
a girl!” 


Just then the barber said ‘‘ Next?” and. 


Jimmy walked toward him straight as 
straight could be to have his curls cut off, 
so he would look like a boy. He did not 
cry, either. 

“Let me stay and see the little boy have 
his hair cut?’ said the little girl to her 
mother, so they stayed. 

“Up you go, my little man,” said the barber 
to Jimmy, and up he went into the high 
chair. The barber put a sheet around him, 
all but his head. It was extremely still, 
but Jimmy did not cry. Soon “‘snip-snip, 
snip-snip’’ went the barber’s shears, and off 
fell Jimmy’s soft, yellow curls; and then it 
was Jimmy’s mother who felt like crying, but 
she did not; and when she noticed Jimmy’s 
face in the glass, he smiled at her and she 
smiled back. 

After Jimmy’s hair was cut, and his mother 
was gathering up the precious curls to save, 
the little girl said to him, ‘‘Now you look 
like a boy, and, anyway, you were not a 
cry-baby!”’ 

From that day to this, no one has ever again 
said to Jimmy’s mother, ‘‘Is your baby a boy 
or a girl?”’ and Jimmy is glad he had his hair 
cut, because, after all, it was nothing. 


When Prince Ran Away. 


How Dick wished he were riding that 
horse-rake! 

He did it last year, and he would have 
been doing it again this summer if he hadn’t 
broken his leg. He remembered just how 
it felt to sit in the little open-work iron seat, 
high up with the cool breeze in his face, 
handling the reins over Prince as he guided 
him around the sweet-smelling field, and 
lifting the lever to make the rake drop its 
hay exactly where it should to keep the 
windrow straight. 

It was Doris who drove this year. Dick 
got on his crutches and started for the win- 
dow to see how Doris was getting along. 
But before he reached it he heard a furious 
clashing and clattering, and the heavy thud 
of horse’s hoofs. 


‘a “Whoa! 
she didn’t even squirm when the barber shout, 

Dick hurried to rae window - as. ast as, “3 
The little boy could see for himself | crutches would carry him. Phew fe 


Whoa, Prince! 


Prince was running away! 
Sturdy Doris stuck to her little high seat. 


= 


on the rake, and pulled pluckily on the 


reins trying to stop Prince’s frantic gallop. 
The rake pitched and swayed, and lurched — 


from side to side over the hollows and hil- | 


locks of the rough field. : 

Could Doris keep her place? If she were 
thrown off, those long, curving, iron rake- 
teeth were almost sure to catch her. 


The wheels struck a ditch. The sudden — 


shock hurled her off her seat; but it sent her 
clear of the horse’s heels and beyond the 
reach of the teeth, and she struck full on a 
hay-cock, deep and cushiony. She picked 
herself up, unhurt. Dick gave a cry of relief. 

Prince kept wildly on. He dashed down 
the lane and into the road. 

A loaded hay-rack came laboring up the 
hill. Its driver reined his horses sharply 
into the ditch. Prince barely cleared it 
as he raced by and disappeared down the 
hill. 

Dick knew the wide rake meant danger to 
every person it met. Below, in the valley, 
lay the village. In its narrow streets, with 
people coming and going, and children 
maybe playing in them, somebody was likely 
to get hurt. 

Prince must be stopped. 

But how could Dick do it—only a little 
boy, on crutches and alone in the house? 
And the runaway out of sight already! 

Suddenly Dick’s face lighted. Faster than 
he knew crutches could move before, Dick 
hurried them to the telephone. He called 
the Rainsfords. Ralph, the grown-up boy, 
answered promptly. Dick had been afraid 
one of the girls would answer. Now if 
there was only time— 

Dick made himself speak distinctly, in 
spite of his excitement, so Ralph should un- 
derstand. 

“Prince is running away, by your house. 
The reins are dragging. Can you catch 
them?” 

“Yl try!” Ralph replied before the 
words were fairly out of Dick’s mouth. 

Ralph heard the rake clattering over the 
rocky way. He dashed to the road, and 
poised himself for a swift lunge at the lines. 
Prince’s head passed him. Then Ralph 
snatched the reins, leaped aside from the 
flashing rake-teeth, and pulled hard. 

It was not for nothing that he had hard- 
ened his muscles with work on the farm. 


Prince was strong, but that pull on the bits — 
The horse stopped, panting | 


was stronger. 
and wild-eyed. 


When Dick’s father reached them Ralph 


was patting Prince soothingly. Ralph 
laughed away his thanks. 

“Tt was easy when I knew all about it be- 
forehand. Dick was really the one that did 
fea lag 

“Dick!” eerlukaed father, fankiva 

“Why, yes; didn’t you know? He tele- 


phoned. Said Prince was running away with va 


the reins dragging, and asked if I could be 
was.’ Ralph was as modest as brave. 


did, and father knew 1 and told Pith 
Aer? Then he “helo le 


on hand to catch them as he went by. eS 
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Dick on his crutches. — 
_ “Did Ralph stop him?” he ibatadan 
“Well,” said father, halting beside him, 
“he said you did. But he was holding the 
horse. It was a brave thing Ralph did—and 
risky, and if you hadn’t telephoned him 
beforehand he couldn’t have managed it. 
No telling what might have happened if you 
and Ralph hadn’t stopped that rake.”’ 

“What made Prince run?’ questioned 
Dick, looking at the horse that was restless 
and uneasy even yet. 

“Hornets!” father told him. ‘He raked 
up a nest, and the hornets lit on him, poor 
fellow. But the stings feel better now, and 
he’s growing quieter.” 

And Prince obediently turned up the lane, 
while Dick hobbled happily along behind.— 
Alice M. Farrington, in Sunday School Times. 


_ My Fountain. 


The birds bathe in my fountain. 
They say, “Tweet, tweet,” 
And get in with their feet — 
Lots of things a boy can’t do 

; *Cause mother’s ’fraid. 


Once I was in the garden night-time, 
And I saw a star—by moon-shine; 
It had come from far and high, 
Away up in the sky, 

To bathe in my fountain. 


I stirred the water with a stick 
And made some splashes, 

And then the star broke all to bits 
Tn little flashes;— 

I reached pretty far 

Trying to poke that star. 


Something mother’s made of 
Makes her very ’fraid of 
Things I do. 
—Katharine Howard. 


For a Yellow Dog’s Sake. 


At quarter after nine every morning an 
important ceremony took place in Roy Gil- 
man’s school-room. 

At quarter after nine every morning Miss 


_ Fletcher, Roy’s teacher, handed a note for 


the principal to each pupil who had done espe- 
cially well the day before. These notes the 
children carried to the principal’s office, where 
they found pupils from other rooms bearing 
similar notes. 

When Principal Thompson had read a note, 
he knew just how the bearer had earned the 
honor, and he commended him. After he 
had read all the notes, he shook hands with 
each boy and girl, and said he hoped to see 
them again. Then the children went back to 
their respective school-rooms. 
night everybody had heard who had gone 
from each room, and the room sending the 
greatest number was proud of itself. 

‘The notes were not bestowed only on those 
who had a high standing in their studies: if 
they had been, some pupils would have gone 
to the office every day, while others would 
never have got there. 

_ Those pupils whom Principal Thompson 
wanted to see were the girls and boys who 
mod done the very best they could. ~ 

_ For instance, when Dennis Deckerman, 
ho was so full of life that he couldn’t seem 
y! , and so full of fun 
t of the time,— 
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the top, there ieiood when this. lively young man was quiet and 


And _ before. 


orderly for a whole day, he got one of the 
little white notes the next morning. Then 
Principal Thompson was so pleased that he 
clapped Dennis on the shoulder and _ said, 
“Good for you, Deckerman!” just as_ if 
Dennis had been a grown-up man. 

That same morning Gertrude Dodge, who 
had such a hard time learning to spell, was 
commended for having written correctly 
every one of the ten words in yesterday’s 
lesson. 

When Charley Brooks, who hated to 
get out of bed in the morning, wasn’t tardy 
for a we2k, he received a note to take up to 
the principal’s office. 

Finally, Roy Gilman thought there was 
a chance for every one but himself. Roy 
was average ‘‘good”’ in everything: spelling 
wasn’t hard for him, no one was surprised at 
his behaving well in school, and his mother 
always saw that he started from home early 
enough. It was almost time for the summer 
vacation to begin, and he had not received 
the desired invitation to Principal Thomp- 
son’s morning reception. 

When the honor did come to Roy Gilman, 
some time in June, it was entirely unexpected. 

The first week in June had been unusually 
warm; and when a brisk thunder-shower 
came up Thursday morning, every one was 
relieved. It washed the heat right out of 
the air, and the children who had been 
lounging listlessly in their seats sat up straight 
and drank in the cool freshness. At recess 
the rain was still coming down briskly, and 
the pupils gathered at one of the windows. 

“I’m glad the rain came, on account of the 
dogs,’’ said Roy. 

“On account of the dogs?” repeated Den- 
nis Deckerman. ‘What are you talking 
about, Roy Gilman?”’ 

“My uncle Tom told me about it last 
night,’ explained Roy. ‘‘He says that dogs 
need lots of water to drink, and that some- 
times in summer they can’t find any at all,— 
dogs that haven’t a regular home, you know. 
He said that yesterday he was going along 
the street near his office when he heard some- 
one call, ‘Mad dog!’ and everybody just ran. 
Then the next minute a poor little yellow dog 
came tearing along, and his tongue was hang- 
ing out, and he looked dreadful. It wasn’t 
any wonder that people were frightened, 
Uncle Tom said. But Uncle Tom knows 
about dogs; and he hurried into his office as 
fast as he could, and came out with a basin 
of water, and whistled. That dog came 
running, and ’most tumbled into the basin, 
he wanted the water so badly. The people 
all said, ‘Why, he wasn’t mad after all!’ and 
Uncle Tom said, ‘No, he wasn’t mad at all; 
he was just crazy for water.’ You see it 
had been hot all day, and there wasn’t a place, 
a single place, where a dog could get a drink 
down in that quarter of the town!”’ 

The children looked sober over this story. 
Many of them had pets of their own, and 
they all loved dogs. 

Roy went on: “Uncle Tom says he is going 
to keep a bucket of water outside his office 
all summer, somewhere where people won’t 
stumble over it, and then the poor dogs won’t 
get chased and have stones thrown at them 
when all they want is a drink of water. I 
was wondering if we couldn’t keep some in 
our yards for the dogs up-town.” 

“T will, for one,’ declared Dennis Decker- 
man. “There isn’t a fountain anywhere 
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near my house phere ns dog uti get a 
drink.” 

“And Vil ioe a low dish of water out by 
our back gate so that the cats can get at it, 
for they need water just as much as dogs do,” 
said Gertrude Dodge. 

Then the gong sounded and recess was over. 

By the time the children went home that 
night every boy and girl in the room had 
promised Dennis and Roy to keep a drink- 
ing-place for dogs full of fresh water as long 
as the hot weather lasted. 


The next morning, when Miss Fletcher - 


handed out the notes to be carried to the 
principal, she gave one to Roy. 

“T recommend Roy Gilman for commenda- 
tion because of his especial thoughtfulness 
for our animal friends,’’ Miss Fletcher’s note 
ran. 

Principal Thompson smiled at the surprised 
expression on Roy’s face. 

But the principal seemed to know all about 
it; for he said, as he shook hands with Roy, 
‘That was a good thought of yours, Roy; and 
I can promise you that I’m going to see that 
the dogs in my neighborhood don’t suffer 
from thirst!’—Mary Alden Hopkins, in 
Little Folks. 


Making Home Pleasant. 


A Washington woman on a visit to a toy- 
shop recently noticed a small girl who was 
eagerly looking at a mechanical mouse. 

“Although we had never been introduced,” 
said the woman, “‘the child spoke to me. 
Holding up the mouse, she inquired anxiously, 
‘Do you think it looks real?’ 

“T said I thought it did. 

“Tt is very expensive,’ said the little girl, 
‘and I’ve been saving up for two weeks to 
get it. I want it to look real.’ 

“Why not get a doll?’ I suggested. 

““Oh,’ said she, ‘it isn’t for me. It’s for 
our cat. We brought him home from the 
country, and he isn’t very happy in an 
apartment. I thought if he had a mouse 
that would run, to play with, it might make 
it seem more like home.’ 

“And the dear little soul’s pennies went 
over the counter. I wondered what she 
had for herself.”—Washington Post. 


Tommy was sitting on the porch in the 
shadow of a post one evening. Some one 
asked who was sitting there, when little 
Lillian said: ‘‘Itis Tommy. I know him by 
his speak.” 


Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less a igs according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. . All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerxk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Mrs. Clara B. i By R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Phili ey - De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, “Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. So Snow, Ai G. Wil liams, M.D. 

R B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 

FER icone Gtrect, Boston, Mass, 
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Night Under the Sierra Pines. 


RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


These immemorial pines above us moan 
In cadence mournful as the dirges sung 
Before the shrines of martyrs who have sprung 
To stand for truth, embattled and alone. 
And in their hymn resounds the undertone 
Of multitudes enslaved whose hopes have clung, 
Through pain and ruin, to the promise flung 
Past dungeon bars, o’er bastions of stone. 


To you the choiring of these vocal boughs 
Is like that slumberous tune old Orpheus played 
While Palinurus drowsed on /neas’ bark: 
In me their lays sonorous deeply rouse 
A fierce delight: lo, valiant, undismayed, 
The tribes of Truth are mustering—in the dark! 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


E. M. SLOCOMBE. 


The Ministers’ Institute of this year 
reached the high-tide mark, even if it was 
held in an inland city. The subjects under 
discussion were of commanding interest 
either by reason of their timeliness or their 
timelessness, and the speakers were all men 
of distinguished attainment. Possibly the 
presence of Profs. Carver, Emerton, Hock- 
ing, Johnston, and Lake—all eminent profes- 
sors at Harvard—aroused unusual interest 
in this year’s Institute, but the addresses 
made by the other speakers fell nothing short 
of the high standard set by these men 
either in interest or in scholarship. 

The hospitality of the Church of the 
Unity was most generous and gave evidence 
not only of eagerness to serve the Institute 
and of pleasure in serving, but also of the 
most thorough and systematic planning. 
Among the special acts of grace were the 
luncheon (bountiful and beautiful) provided 
by the Women’s Alliance, the reception by 
the Standing Committee at the Colony 
Club, the automobile ride as guests of the 
Unity Men’s Club, and the abundant provi- 
sion for the free entertainment cf ministers 
who might not otherwise have been able to 
attend the Institute. 

It is to be hoped that every one of the 
addresses will presently appear in print—in 
book or periodical. This hope reminds 
us, by the way, that the directors of the 
Institute would welcome contributions to 
make possible the publication by the In- 
stitute of the notable addresses which are 
given at every session of the Institute and 
which often do not get a larger hearing. Is 
it not time for our ministers to urge upon our 
churches and upon the American Unitarian 
Association the missionary value of the 
free and wide circulation of such addresses? 
And in view of the great profitableness of the 
Institute, which is now enjoyed so largely 
by ministers in the Eastern States, would it 
not be well to have the Institute meet 
annually, instead of biennially, holding its 
meetings of the uneven years in some West- 
ern or Southern State? 

In his opening address President South- 
worth commemorated the founding of the 
Institute forty years ago in the Church 
of the Unity soon after the dedication of this 
church. Following Dr. Southworth, Prof. 
Hocking and Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright 
spoke on “Theism in the Light of Human 
Experience and Modern Philosophy.” ~ ‘‘Ex- 
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perience,” said Prof. Hocking, “is the 
basis of all reality. The man whose deal- 
ings are with dollars and cents believes in 
the reality of dollars and cents. Although 
to most men atoms and eons are purely 
imaginary, to the scientist they are the 
fundamental reality. Experience brings vary- 


ing emphasis upon the realities of the world of 


Nature. The modern world has emerged 
from the realm of magic and unrelated 
phenomena, and has come face to face with 
realities which are seen to hang together. 
The war is an illustration of the modern 
world grappling with reality. In this war 
man is struggling to conquer himself. 

“Of late years philosophy has been much 
concerned with inner reactions in their 
relation to the objects of experience—the 
hopes, fears, and premonitions of the inner 
shudder upon contact with the objects of 
experience. In the study of these phenom- 
ena a solution of ‘the riddle of the uwuni- 


verse’ has been found in a conception of- 


life which reaches out to another world. 
“Bergson has seen something which has 
escaped many careful students, and that is, 
that poetry is not poetry and art is not art 
unless each is founded on truth, Yet 
truth of facts alone is not sufficient even in 
the writing of history. The true historian 
must have the sympathetic mind and the 
creative imagination of the dramatist and the 
novelist. He must fuse the facts under the 
force of an interpretation that is real -be- 
cause it is human. He must be able to 
select and to exclude, as the artist does, 
and out of a single fragment he must be 
able to create a picture which shall be true 
to the life of the times described. Human 
life makes the same demand upon its inter- 
preters that history and art and the drama 
and the novel make, namely, the percep- 
tion of the spirit which pervades it. To the 
servants of humanity who have this per- 


ception there comes a sense of partnership 


with an Over-human Being.” 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright stormed the 
audience intrenched in the pews by a charac- 
teristic frontal attack. While the artillery 
of his vigorous body and voice and _ per- 
sonality were hurling shells and shrapnel 
from the platform, Zeppelins bombed the 
audience from above with metaphors, similes, 
epigrams, and other vivid imagery. When 
the spectacular storm was over the audience 
knew that it had been conquered and raided. 

“The thought of God,’ said Dr. Wright, 
“is both difficult and simple.’’ He declared 
that he always urged his hearers ‘‘not to 
take their beliefs about God so easily, so 
traditionally, but to make belief in God diffi- 
cult for themselves by their own questions and 
doubts and deep searchings.”” In pursuing 
that course, he warned, ‘‘they would not be 
long in getting into the fire, and in the test- 
ing of that fire they would find the full value 
of their faith—if they were not simply a 
kind of asbestos that would not burn any- 
way.” 

He declared to the audience that he would 
make belief in God difficult for them—and 
he proceeded “to review some of the facts of 
experience which make theism a difficult 
belief. ‘‘Let me say at the beginning,” 
said Dr. Wright, “that I am a believer in God 
despite my best efforts to overthrow the 
foundations of my belief. Only by such test- 
ing can we believe, in the deepest sense of 
believing. If your own soul. is clean, then 


it is not nae your SEs it is "your ‘dutty, 
seek defects in the Deity. Fim as | 

“One objection to the theistio belief,” 
said Dr. Wright, “is the trouble with the 
creation—the length of time it has taken 
to make it; the many hindrances which 
have checked it; the indifferences which 
characterize it; 
and which are not worth happening, and 
the worthy things which do not happen. 
We cannot find God by critical investiga- 
tion or speculation. We have to base our 
belief on agnosticism. The fact is, men do 
not live by knowledge—knowledge lives by 
them. Menlive by faith. And he who would 
find God must be a spiritual pioneer, know- 
ing the pioneer’s questionings and hardships 
and doubts and ignorance, but driven by 
the pioneer’s courageous spirit and coura- 
geous motive. A creature capable of with- 
standing such questionings, such doubts, 
such hardships,—capable of creating an ideal 
and carrying it, breast forward,—is superior 
to darkness, affliction, and death.” 

Prof. Emerton spoke on ‘‘The Essentials 
of Unitarian Faith.’ He prefaced his ad- 
dress by saying that the course of his argu- 
ment on this occasion would proceed in the 
opposite direction from the course of his 
argument in his book “‘ Unitarian Thought,” 
thus proving that it is a poor rule of faith 
which does not work both ways. Prof. 
Emerton traced the historical development 
and the philosophical argument of the es- 
sential Unitarian beliefs, in an address which 


was as marked by its perfect clearness of © 


argument and diction as by its thorough 
scholarship. 

The address by Rev. Frederic Gill, on 
“The Interpretation of Religion,” was a 
forceful, winning address which carried his 
hearers through newly-charted paths of 
science and philosophy into the place and the 
mood of prayer. His argument was that 
religion is independent and autonomous; 
that its authority does not rest upon philo- 
sophical or other external supports; that it 
is self-revealing and self-supporting. Relig- 
ion is essentially personal. It is self-inter- 
preting and its interpretation can be under- 
stood only in the personal experience of it. 
Since religion is essentially personal, and 
since every person is essentially good, it is 
possible for every person by endeavor and 
achievement to make religion a personal 
experience. 

Prof. Lake’s address, on “‘The Relation 
of the New Testament to Systematic The- 
ology,” cut the cords of that relationship of 
the common bases of systematic theology in 
New Testament teaching; he utterly -re- 
moved the foundations and left not a wrack 
behind. His address was a brilliant and 
stimulating statement of the negative: con- 
clusions of critical scholars of—shall we say— 
the Germanic school. While the address 
was brilliant it was the brilliance of cold, 
critical analysis, and ‘not of sympathetic 
diagnosis. The speaker’s moving sincerity of 
heart and mind did, however, give warmth 
to his address. 

One wondered, when Prof. Lake had 
finished his address, what unshaken ground — 


was left for the next speaker, Rev. Charles T. _ : 


Billings, whose subject was ‘‘ The Homileti 
Value of the New Testament for the bees 
Minister.” ate 
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theology, and yet may find in the New Testa- | 


-ment—as elsewhere in the Bible, and as 


everywhere outside the 1 a0 gan emeieh 
material of homiletical value. 

Appeal for the extension of the Unitarian 
gospel was made by Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany and by Rev. Samtel R. Maxwell, 
both of whom spoke on ‘‘The Unitarian 
Church and the Immigrant.”” Mr. Rihbany 
however, ‘‘not to 
‘concentrate upon the immigrant,’’ not to 
seek out the immigrant as a distinct type of 
lost sheep. To concentrate on the foreigner, 
whether socially or religiously, is not good. 
‘The public school is the best educational 
force for immigrants, because it does not con- 
centrate on the foreigner. No one likes a 
concentrated, frontal attack. « 

“The spirit of America,” Mr. Rihbany 
‘declared, “‘is what most affects the foreigner— 
the spirit of the country as a whole. The 
best way for any church to reach the foreigner 
is to render best service in the spiritual 
development of our country. The task of 


‘the Unitarian church, and of every other 


church, is not to content itself with any- 


- ‘thing else than to enrich the soul of America. 


“No fair-minded person will deny that 
the influence for good of this small denomina- 
tion has been out of all proportion to its size. 
The Unitarian church has been working 
for the welfare of immigrants, as well as 
for the welfare of the native-born, by exer- 
cising great influence in spiritualizing the 
life of America. 

“The Unitarian church,’ said Mr. Rih- 
bany, “has the right method, but I am dis- 
tressed by the slowness of its pace. Our 
well-to-do Unitarians,’’ he continued, ‘give 
largely to all sorts of philanthropies, but 
they give meagrely to the support of our 


‘faith. It sometimes seems as though we wait 


until people are sick or hungry or insane be- 
fore we will do anything or endow anything 
to help them.” 

Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell spoke of the 
need of democracy in our church and told 
of the field that is open to our church when 
it becomes more democratic. He declared 
that “‘sectarianism of blood is worse than 
sectarianism of theology.’’ That his hearers 
were in complete agreement with the spirit 
of his address was shown by the prolonged 
applause which followed his statement that 
“the one-class congregations in most of 
‘our churches refute the ‘gospel which they 
preach.” 

Prof. Robert M. Johnston of Harvard 
spoke as an advocate of preparedness. He 


criticised the present popular prepared- 


ness movement as being “ninety-nine per 
‘cent. instinct, and one per cent. reason.” 
“This popular preparedness movement,’ he 
said, ‘‘has to do with the nation’s danger 
and not with the nation’s safety.”” Practi- 
cally the whole of Prof. Johnston’s address 
was given to a. scathing criticism of our War 
His satirical descriptions of 
.the useless functions and the useless function- 
‘aries of our General Staff and our Army War 
College kept his hearers i in almost continuous 
 Taughter. The conclusion of his argument 

ny efficient preparedness moveiment 
with _the thorough reformation 
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pronounced armament less dangerous than 
the enmity it breeds and pointed to the 
European conflict as an example of results. 
He maintained that the cause of the Euro- 
pean conflict was not militarism of Ger- 
many any more than England’s fostered 
navy. He declared it was an enmity that 
could not do otherwise than develop a policy 
of arming, followed by both the Kaiser’s 
cabinet in Germany and the liberal cabinet 
in England. To build up a navy in America 
will entice Japan to build. Japan will not 
believe it is a navy purely for defence and 
increasing weapons of warfare will ultimately 
lead to their use. 

At the afternoon session Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of Meadville Theological School 
gave a free interpretation of William Mc- 
Dougall’s ‘“‘Body and Mind.” He first 
sketched the rise of the soul-idea among 
savage men, and showed how this popular 
tradition was transformed into the culture- 
tradition which we know as the doctrine of 
the soul in all the great Christian churches. 
The various sciences had seemed to under- 
mine and destroy the belief in the soul until 
now we hear of ‘“‘ psychology without a soul,” 
and a physical universe in which no spiritual 
agency has any part to play. The main 
part of the paper was a presentation of the 
various arguments by which McDougall de- 
fends the soul against the destructive 
weapons of science, and an interpretation 
of McDougall’s own conception of the soul 
as a contribution to religion and morality 
at the present time. The discussion was 
led by Rev. James A. Fairley of White 
Plains, N.Y. 

At the-close of the afternoon session the 
ministers, speakers, and friends were taken 
on an automobile ride about the city and its 
environs, including an inspection of the 
grounds.of the Eastern States Exposition. 

The Church to-day has many defects 
in its effort to meet the requirements of its 
social obligations, according to Prof. Thomas 
N. Carver of Harvard University and Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio. Prof. 
Carver in the first address asserted as essen- 
tial the subordination of the will of the in- 
dividual to the will of the majority and the 
whim of the present to the need of the future. 
This principle he applied broadly to civiliza- 
tion and directly to democracy. As demo- 
crats, those in the audience were urged to 
“preach in season and out of season self- 
discipline.’ Whether democracy wins or 
‘monarchy wins is dependent upon the 
strength of the people it develops. For 
democracy to win there must be practise of 
the virtues that make a people strong, and 
some of those mentioned by the speaker 
were truth, chastity, and frugality, and, 
with much emphasis, discipline. There 


‘must be a leadership that contributes. 


Rev. Minot O. Simons accepted the prin- 
ciple of a strong people named by the pre- 
ceding speaker as his first point, in an address 
defining some of the places where the church 
fails to-day, and defining ways for overcom- 
ing them. Historically, the speaker indicated 
the tremendous social importance of the 
church as a social institution. 

The speaker narrowed his treatment 
of the subject specifically to the status of 
the Church in charitable work, calling atten- 
tion to the opinion of social workers, when 


‘the first rush of humanitarianism came a few 


years ago, that the Church was a -back 
number. Unemployment, Mr. Simons said, 
is the one source of all human misfor- 
tune and distress, and proceeded to outline 
wherein lay the obligations of the Church. 
He called the Church, with respect to social 
work, the “great energy reservoir of human 
sympathies,” and considered it the essen- 
tial thing for the Church to hold its proper 
Place as an agent in social reconstruction 
organization. 


Unitarianism in State of Washington. 


JOHN C. PERKINS, D.D. 


There are four Unitarian churches in the 
State of Washington,—two in Seattle, one 
in Spokane, one in Bellingham. 

The First Church of Seattle and the 
church in Spokane are in the class of self- 
supporting churches. The other two are 
missions. 

The University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle had its origin in the natural growth 
of the city, which now claims a population 
of over 330,000, and whose seaport district 
in foreign commerce is second only to New 
York. 

The First Unitarian Church, organized 
in the year 1889, through the personal 
foresight and action of Dr. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, in 
what I think was his first pastorate, has 
always had members in parts of the city far 
from the church itself. Women members 
of the church in such localities have, from 
time to time, organized themselves into 
branch alliances, like the Queen Ann Branch 
and the University Heights Brarich. Such 
members of the University Heights Branch 
Alliance lived about four or five miles from 
their church in a section of the city known 
as the University District, near the Uni- 
versity of the State of Washington, whose 
students number over four thousand, a 
district which has had a rapid growth since 
the year 1909, when the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition was held in the University 
grounds. 

At a meeting of the University Heights 
Branch Alliance in November, 1912, the 
question of evening religious services was dis- 
cussed. Ata meeting soon held, of persons 
thus interested, Rev. J. O. O. Powers, 
minister of the church in town, offered his 
services as preacher, and the president of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Rawson, offered the 
choir of the church; and on the first 
Sunday in December, 1912, in the evening, 
Mr. Powers preached in a hall at the corner of 
14th Avenue N. E. and 45th Street. On 
the second Sunday of December, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was the preacher; on 
the same day a Sunday-school with sixteen 
members was organized and the University 
Unitarian Church thus began. The church 
was formally organized in January, 1913. 
In February the services were transferred to 
a chapel, built and owned by a man who was 
a Second Adventist,—a chapel that had 
served successively as brooding-nest for a 
Second Advent church, a Baptist church, 
a Presbyterian church, a Christian church, 
and finally the Unitarian church. Services 
were then held in the morning. 

In May, 1913, Rev. Edward G. Spencer 
began a pastorate that terminated Feb. 1, 
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1914. Lay services were continued until 
summer. From the first such services were 
made possible through the assistance of 
the American Unitarian Association, whose 
funds, have been used to initiate about every 
church of this faith west of the Hudson 
River. Batis: 

On Sept. 27, 1914, sent by the officials of 
the American Unitarian Association, I began 
my ministry with the new church. There 
has been a normal, substantial growth. 
Certain officers of the University with their 
families, together with students, comprise 
the more homogeneous group within the 
church; with them are associated residents 
of the district and city. 

Soon after the church was organized, steps 
were taken by the American Unitarian 
Association to purchase a lot of land, one 
block north of the University, for a church 
building. On Aug. 21, 1915, when the 
special trains of Unitarian pilgrims were in 
Seattle on their way to the National Con- 
ference in San Francisco, the church lot was 
appropriately dedicated in their presence. 
Four days later ground was broken for a 
chapel,—ground then holding stumps of 
primeval trees and never used before for 
human purposes. 

On Feb. 20, 1916, the new chapel was 
dedicated. It is a building of pure Gothic 
design, executed by a local architect at a 
cost of about five thousand dollars, one-half 
of which was furnished by the church, the 
other half by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. In addition, eight hundred dollars 
was pledged by the National Women’s 
Alliance for furnishings. 

The complete design contemplates a 
church joined to and set at right angles with 
the present chapel, thus allowing a church 
yard which is already graded and surrounded 
by a hedge. Pictures of the exterior and 
interior furnish the frontispiece of the last 
Annual Report of the American Unitarian 
Association. The chapel has seats for about 
one hundred and fifty. The average congre- 
gation from February, when the first service 
was held in the new chapel, to the summer 
was sixty-seven. On the day of dedication 
the chapel was too small to accommodate all 
whocame. ‘The Sunday-school has increased 
from sixteen to over seventy. I count 
one hundred and ninety-three persons in my 
pastoral care. The pulpit, lectern, chairs, 
and table are of carved oak and have been 
paid for by special gifts. The pulpit is 
given in memory of the late Sarah E. Hooper 
of Boston, the lectern, in memory of the late 
Maria E. Morton of Plymouth; and in the 
treasury of the church is a piece of Plymouth 
Rock as symbol of the religious freedom of 
our first New England colony. 

The Western churches, like Eastern 
churches, differ in their character. Many 
are hardly to be distinguished from lecture 
platforms and societies of social reform. 
Our aim in the little chapel is primarily 
a service of religious worship, and the purpose 
in service and sermon is frankly to cultivate 
the instinct for church life, to develop a 
congregation, and to create the mood of 
religion and piety. It is my conviction that 
the great religious need of the Pacific Coast, 
as of anywhere else, lies here. 

Our Coast people are all in a sense nomads. 
No adult in my congregation was born in 
the State of Washington. 


most have been slow to create new ones. 


that, through the bonds of unity, of sym- 
pathy, of friendliness and mutual helpful- 
ness joined with freedom,—such as a church 
above any other institution may furnish,— 
we offer that means of religious worship and 
human service that are fundamental to 
stable society. I commend to your most 
serious attention, such missionary work as 
the University Unitarian Church among 
others performs in the firm belief that no 
other type of human helpfulness has greater 
claim upon your interest and support. 


Boston Unitarian Club. 


.The Boston Unitarian Club resumed its 
sessions for the season of 1916-17 at the 
Hotel Somerset, Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 11, with an attendance of over one hun- 
dred members and guests. President George 
H. Ellis presided, and in his opening words of, 
greeting congratulated the members on the 
large attendance and the favorable outlook. 
In accordance with the custom established 
last year, of having an opening word from 
some one actively engaged in the extension 
of Unitarian work, Mr. Ellis introduced Rev. 
John C. Perkins of Seattle, who gave an 
interesting account of progress in that city 
and especially of the founding of the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church. 

The principal address of the evening was 
by Dr. Bliss Perry, professor of English liter- 
ature in Harvard University. The topic 
announced was ‘‘Concerning Satire,” but 
the speaker explained in opening that he had 
“changed the name of the baby’ to ‘The 
Decay of Satire.’”” The true New Englander, 
he said, is never more truly occupied than 
in mourning over the decay of something. 
The true symbol of Massachusetts is no 
longer the pine tree but the juniper, dear to 
the mournful prophets. He expressed regret 
at the apparent decadence of the satirical 
form of literature and the hope that with 
the great number of subjects worthy of the 
attention of the satirist, there will be a re- 
awakening of that mode of writing. As long 
as human folly persists, he said, there will 
continue to be ‘‘reprehension of foolishness,” 
which was John Barclay’s excellent defini- | 
tion of satire. Prof. Perry ventured the 
opinion that one of the results of the present 
war in Kurope may be a recrudescence of 
inter-racial satire. 

Satire is transient because of the inevitable 
law of humor that there shall be a shifting 
of standards. ‘‘It is the old, old story,’”’ he 
asserted; “‘times have changed and we have 
changed with them.” 

Lovers of life and laughter have written the 
wittiest and wisest satire, declared the lect- 
urer. He quoted from the writings of Rabe- 
lais, ‘‘the most robust of laughers who laughed 
through gayety at the follies of mankind,” 
and others. Chesterton says satire has 
grown weak because belief ‘has grown weak, 
and Henry D. Lloyd ascribes it to be a soften- 
ing of temper. 

We quote a few of the many brilliant and 
witty passages with which Prof. Perry’s 
lecture scintillated: 

“The satirist lashes wrong because he 
loves right. You tear a caterpillar’s nest 


All have broken | out of your favorite apple-tree—why? You 


their natural traditions of locality, and the ; hate the caterpillar because you love the tree.” 


; “The satirist is  tiot only a humoristy. but ‘s 
Hence I regard it as of the first requisite|a moralist as well. He is concerned with 


general standards of conduct. Satire spring- 
ing from private wrath remains mere invec- 
tive and lampoon. We have outgrown the 
habit of labelling Thackeray a cynic because 
he wrote ‘Vanity Fair,’ and we recognize 
his moral purpose in the story. ‘True satire 
must have an ideal. ‘It’s of no use,’ said 
Mr. Gilder to me shortly before his death; ‘if 
you want to have people listen to you now- 


-adays you must exaggerate; you must use 
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a megaphone. 

“To puncture the tire of pretence is amus- 
ing enough, but it is useless to stick tacks 
under the steam road-roller. The road-roller 
advances remorselessly and smoothes down 
your little satirical tacks and you too indif- 
ferently.”’ 

“‘Nursing one’s wrath to keep it warm is a 
very expensive incubation.” 

“The most simple explanation of the decay 
of satire was given by a blunt Englishman— 
‘The libel laws have killed it.’”’ 

“There are still subjects enough for the 
satirist. There are high and bold enemies of 
mankind to be struck down. It is hard to 
find your man. Given a man with the moral 
earnestness of a Carlyle, the playful wit and 
homely humor of a Lowell, Swift’s knowledge 
of men and affairs, Dryden’s instinct for 
reform—given that man, and we should all 
be reading him to-night instead of listening 
to these conundrums about the disappearance 
of a literary type.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


The board of directors met at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Tuesday, Oct. 10, 1916. 
Present: Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Eliot, 
Elliott, Fox, Richardson, Scott, Wiers, 
Wigglesworth, and Williams, Miss Bancroft, 
Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. ‘The 
treasurer presented the following statement 
for September :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1916... ..0. cess ees $38,689.28 

From donations.......-.:++» 3 255.25 

Foreign Relations, gift. . 20.00 
Interest... eer, 31.31 
Income of invested funds ............ 6,423.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment, 178.55 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid On. JOANS:, «stato eaten nttts 670.00 

Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building Accounts scnpoh!«0,jeleas ae 6.57 
$46,273.06 

PAYMENTS. ” 

For missionary petposesd (societies, etc.)...... $5,968.00 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,367.67 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 436.10 
Payments on account of sundry ‘trust 

PUTS 5 cine on acre lo Gece Se eee ae 860.66 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. . 26.66 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund: 

LOGS; oe wire Aemtt oie $1,300.00 

Temporary investment... 3,050.00 5,250.00 
Investments. 5i).::. 50 <b sekedasl at > See 8,360.78 
Beacon Manuals (on account of suihieald 200.00 
Publication Department ..............4 2,250.00 

Cash on hand Octo, L020:.s04. em emcee 20,554.09 

$46,273.96 


The Committee. on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans: 


Ayer, Mass.. ap ss bigs He ae ae ae ee 

Hobart, Ind ae, Ee te ere a 300.00 

Underwood, ‘Minn.d sivss id ede che te 500.00 
$x 1300.00 


On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee the 
adopted :— 


Voted, To seekers ip the roi of t 


following votes were 


rrws > 


Lette. Stoneham, Mass. > _ 


- Voted, That the deficits in the accounts “af the Social 


Service Bulletin and Book and Tract Donations for the 
last fiscal year be paid from the appropriations for the 
current year. 


: On the recommendation of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting, it was 


Voted, To appoint Mr. W. Forbes Robertson as assistant 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association to fill the 
unexpired balance of the term of Mr. F. Stanley Howe 
to take effect as soon as Mr. Robertson can begin his new 
duties. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the secretary and the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, together with Mr. John C. Robinson and Fieid 
Secretary Nobbs, be appointed a committee to confer with 
the church in Holyoke about the fulfilment of the plan of 
co-operative action proposed by the vote of the board at 
its last meeting. ~ ; 

Voted, To nominate Mr. Henry M. Williams to take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Mr. F. Stanley 
Howe on the board of trustees of the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home. 

Whereas an invitation has been received from Dr. 
Gusten Hennesson, rector of the University of Iceland, 
requesting the American Unitarian Association and Harvard 
University to send to the University of Iceland a Professor 
of the English language and literature. 

Voted, That the secretary of the Association and the 
secretary of the Department of New Americans be ap- 
pointed a committee to take the matter into consideration 
and report at a later meeting. 

Voted, With the understanding that the title to the 
property is to be placed with the Association, to appropriate 
the balance of the Harriet N. Wilson Fund as a contribu- 
tion toward the erection of the proposed chapel at Ocean 
Point, Me., provided that the final plans meet with the 


.approval of the president and the editorial secretary, 


and provided that all the additional money needed for the 
construction and furnishing of the chapel is subscribed 
by the friends of the project before Jan. 1, 1917. 

Voted, To appoint Prof. Ephraim Emerton of Harvard 
University a lecturer on the Billings Foundation, to visit 
the churches on the Pacific Coast. 

Voted, To extend the thanks of the board to Hon. R. 
Stanley Wier, K.C., D.C.L., for his suggestion of printing 
in tract form a short selection of the best-known hymns by 
Unitarian authors, and to authorize the Publication Com- 
mittee to print such a selection as the president and 
editorial secretary may agree upon. 


Louis C. CornisxH, 
Secretary. 


The-Alttancei 


At the meeting of the executive board held 
October 13, Mrs. Mary B. Davis, corre- 
sponding secretary, reported her recent trip to 
Maine, where she visited Eastport for the 
State Conference with its excellent Alliance 


. meeting, conducted by the director, Mrs. 


Alva Roy Scott of Bangor. Mrs. Davis 
spoke at Ellsworth after seeing the newly 
acquired parsonage in which branches took 
a practical interest last year. In Houlton 
and Fort Fairfield courage and the promise 
of a good year were found. With her own 
definite word about each place Mrs. Davis 
reviewed the trip, on which she met nearly 
every one of our twenty branches, either at 
home or in a neighborhood meeting, as when 
Sanford came to Kennebunk, from which trip 
she reached Boston just in time for the 


_ board meeting, tired but always cheerful 
and hopeful. Even before her arrival re- 
_ ports began to come of the interest aroused 
* eae her ears of appreciation of what she 


mere for the “Feconstruction work: on the 


the generosity of a friend, who wished to 
make a gift that should meet some immediate 
needs 

Miss Mary H. Bellows for the committee 
on college centres reported the first meeting 
of the Unitarian Girls’ Club of Smith College, 
where a good start has been made. Miss 
Sally Whitman of Evanston, IIl., is our 
student worker at the college this year. 

Mrs. John C. Perkins was welcomed and 
invited to speak of the University Church at 
Seattle, Wash. ‘The story is one of earnest, 
devoted people with a new church, of which 
they are very proud. Mrs. Perkins brought 
cordial greetings and conveyed the gratitude 
of the branch for the help received in response 
to the Alliance Appeal. Great interest 
centres here because the church is near a 
great State university. It was good indeed 
to hear of the fast-growing Sunday-school 
and the large number of little children con- 
nected with it. 

Letters of sympathy were voted to Mrs. 
O. H. Richardson of Montpelier, former 
director for Vermont, and to Mrs. Frank K. 
Nash of Brookline, former director for Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs. Joseph Auld of Burlington 
succeeds Mrs. Richardson. 

Mrs. Frederick Meakin of Brooklyn has 
resigned from the post-office mission com- 
mittee. 

Montana reports an increase in members 
and is entitled to a director, while the in- 
crease in Maine means a third director for that 
State. 

From the Canadian branches have come 
the “‘Chronicles of Canada” in thirty-two 
beautiful volumes, a gift to the Fifield 
Memorial. 

The Travelogue will be in the West and 
South during February and March, and dates 
may be arranged by application to 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

An encouraging number of subscribers to 
Word and Work was reported as a result of 
the subscription blanks recently distributed. 
The next meeting will be held November 
10. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Toe AUTUMN MEETING. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held in the 
vestry of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston,—Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
minister,—on the forenoon and afternoon of 
Tuesday, October 24. ‘This meeting is to 
have a distinctive character, dealing with 
the supposed ‘‘chasm” that separates the 
Sunday school from the church. 

The theme for the day will be LoyaLty 
AND ENLISTMENT. At the forenoon session, 
beginning at ten o’clock, there will be five 
addresses on the general topic, ‘‘ The Young 
People and the Church.” The topics and 
speakers are as follows:— : 


I. Teaching our Faith. 
1. Through its Religious Poetry, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey. 
2. Through its Great Exemplars, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage. 


Electric lights have been installed in| II. 
‘Room to, the Boston headquarters, through 


received by this Committee. 


Enlisting our Young People. 


1. Through the Junior Alliance, Miss 


Mary F. Gill. 

2. Through the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

3. Through the Confirmation Class, 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond. 


At noon Rev. Florence Buck will conduct 
a devotional service. 

During the intermission hot coffee and 
chocolate will be served, and conveniences 
provided for those who wish to bring their 
own luncheons. 

At the afternoon session, beginning at 
I.15 P.M., there will be two addresses:— 

1. “What the Church Can Do,” Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. 

2. ‘The Promotion of Loyalty, Local and 
Denominational,’ Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

After these addresses there will be a half- 
hour given to the discussion of the topics 
presented, together with questions, reports 
of experiences, and suggestions. 

At 2.30 there will be a musical half-hour, 
with Miss Charlotte de Volt as violinist. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Evangelistic Services. 


On Sunday, October 22, at Winchester, 
Mass., there will be held the first of a series 
of Sunday evening services for young people, 
arranged by the Young People’s Religious 
Union in co-operation with the Boston and 
South Middlesex Federations. There will 
be sixteen or seventeen services in all, held in 
various churches near Boston, on successive 
Sunday evenings, from October 22 to De- 
cember to. The full programme will be 
published here next week, and announce- 
ments are being sent to all the near-by 
churches. 

The purpose of this notice is to call par- 
ticular attention to the service next Sunday 
at Winchester. The evangelistic service will 
come at 7.30, and will be the evening session 
of the autumn meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation. The speaker will be Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Belmont, who will 
speak on ‘‘What do Unitarians Believe?”’ 
There will be an opportunity for questions 
after the address. 

Will not every person who reads this 
notice plan, if possible, to come to this meet- 
ing, which is the beginning of a new venture 
on the part of the Young People’s Religious 


‘Union? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Application for certificate for admission 
to the Fellowship by Rev. John Morris 
Evans of Lowville, N.Y: (Baptist), has been 
Signed: Leon 
A. Harvey, Walter Reid Hunt, James A. 
Fairley, Middle States Committee. 


The annual meeting of the Essex Con- 
ference will be held Wednesday, October 
25, in Danvers, Mass. The subject of the 
morning will be ‘‘ The Problem of Leadership 


in a Free Church.” Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Cambridge will speak and also a 
speaker from The Alliance. The afternoon 
subject will be ‘A Progressive Church 
Programme,” with Rev. Charles W. Casson 
of Roslindale as speaker. Devotional service 
will be conducted by Rev. Maxwell Savage. 


Meetings. 

THE SmitH COLLEGE UNITARIAN CLUB.— 
A meeting was held on Tuesday, October 
10, in the Students’ Building, Northampton, 
Mass. Money was by vote appropriated 
for the renting of two pews at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Northampton, for the use of 
the college students. After the transaction 
of business Miss Bellows of Walpole spoke 
about the work of the Women’s National 
Alliance in the various college towns. Rev. 
Henry F. Smith welcomed the members of 
the Club and pointed out their relationship, 
as Unitarians, to the college and to the city. 
The meeting closed with an informal recep- 
tion. 


THE SoutH MiIppLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The Conference met in the historic First Par- 
ish Church of Watertown, on Wednesday Oc- 
tober 11, at 10.15 A.M. ‘The topic for the day 
was “ Unitarian Methods; What Shall We Do 
to Make our ‘Unitarian Awakening’ a Prac- 
tical and Effective Movement?’ In the 
absence of the presiding officers, the Rev. 
Harry Lutz called the Conference to order 
for the business session. The recommenda- 
tion of the New England Missionary Council 
to local conferences was presented by the 
secretary. Rev. John M. Wilson of Lex- 
ington, vice-president of the Conference, 
took the chair, and the Conference turned its 
attention to the consideration of the topic for 
the day. Addresses on this subject were 
made by Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J., and Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In the absence of one of the speakers 
for the day, the discussion was postponed 
until the afternoon. The devotional ser- 
vice was led by. Rev. George W. Bell of 
Stoneham. Luncheon was served at 12.30. 
At 2 p.m. the Conference was called to order, 
Rev. John M. Wilson presiding. Under 
the head of unfinished business it was voted: 
(1) That the Conference adopt the ‘‘box- 
luncheon plan for future sessions. (2) That 
the delegates be requested to ask their 
respective churches to contribute at least 
one dollar each to the Conference treasury 
as soon as possible, to meet its current ex- 
penses. In the unavoidable absence of 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, who was announced 
to speak at the afternoon session, the dis- 
cussion was opened by Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy of Waltham, who was followed 
by Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord. 
Among those who took part in the discus- 
sion were Rev. Henry W. Pinkham of 
Melrose and Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
of East Somerville. The Conference ad- 
journed with a hymn and the repeating of 
the Lord’s Prayer in unison. Marion Frank- 
lin Ham, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Dover, Mass.—First Parish: At a meet- 
ing held Monday, October 2, a call was ex- 
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become minister. On Sunday morning, 
October 8, Rev. Pitt Dillingham occupied the 
pulpit and read the acceptance of Mr. Wilson. 
The new minister will enter immediately 
upon his duties. An installation service will 
be held in the near future. The Branch Alli- 
ance is holding frequent and busy meetings, 
preparing for the annual fair, November 2. 
This is one of the great events of the year 
and calls out the generous services of all. 
Friends in neighboring churches will, it is 
hoped, take note of it as heretofore. 


EUGENE, ORE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Stephen Peebles, pastor emeritus, and 
Rev. Andrew Fish: On Sunday, September 
17, Rev. Andrew Fish, the latest graduate 
of the Pacific School for the Ministry, 
was installed as minister. Mr. Fish was for 
several years engaged in the ministry of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Eng- 
land, but for several years past has been 
engaged in commercial life in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. A year ago he entered 
the school at Berkeley to prepare himself for 
service as a Unitarian minister. Graduat- 
ing with honors he was called to take charge 
of this church in the seat of the University of 
Oregon. The ceremony of installation was 
arranged to coincide with the visit of Rev. 
William IL. Sullivan. Responding to the 
call to awakening issued by the Field 
Seéretary, the church announced three meet- 
ings—on Friday evening, Saturday evening, 
and Sunday forenoon, September 15, 16, 17. 
On Friday evening Mr. Fish led the faithful 
few, composing the stand-bys through thick 
and thin, in a meeting avowedly preparatory 
to the visit of Mr. Sullivan and the formal 
service of installation. The Eugene church 
was the only one on the Coast which felt a 
Saturday evening service possible, and the 
reward of their courage was a congregation 
filling to overflowing the modest chapel. 
About one hundred and fifty gathered to greet 
Mr. Sullivan, who spoke most impressively on 
“The Spiritual Ideals of a Liberal Church.” 
Sunday morning almost as large a number 
gathered to install the new minister. Rev. 
Edward Day, formerly the minister of the 
church, made the invocation and read the 
Scripture. ‘The sermon and the installation 
prayer were assigned to Rev. William L. 
Sullivan. Rev. Stephen Peebles, pastor 
emeritus, gave the charge to the people, and 
extended the right hand of fellowship, and 
the Field Secretary gave the charge to the 
people. Mr. Sullivan’s sermon was an 
impressive review of the true characteristics of 
what he liked to consider the Church of the 
Free Spirit,—liberty, not in a spirit of revolt, 
but in a removal of all obstacles to the law 
of growth, which permits the fullest develop- 
ment of every human soul, under which 
nothing that is lasting is lost. Hospitality 
to all truth and all goodness. Religion is not 
a gust of benevolence. It rests on principles, 
not dogmas. It follows the leadership of 
Jesus. It is not salvation from punishment 
for sin. It is salvation from sin by character. 
The charge of Mr. Peebles was direct, per- 
sonal, and characteristic of a man of high 
ideals who has for many years walked steadily 
and heroically in the way of righteousness 
and noble service. The large company and 
the spirit of hopefulness and courage made 
the occasion of a very happy and cheerful 
character, and formed a pleasant episode in 


tended to Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson to , the highly successful mission of Mr. Sullivan, 


‘England Associate Alliance, 


Tene Mass. PEE \Coabeanenual So~ 


ciety, Rev. Maxwell Savage: On Monday, — 


October 2, the Lynn Branch Alliance gave 


a luncheon to Mrs. Maxwell Savage, the 


wife of their new pastor. The tables were 
set for ninety-five people. After-dinner 
speeches were made by Dr. Sarah Johnson, 
president, Mrs. Florence Hall, past presi- 
dent, Mrs. Savage, Mrs. George Root, 
president of the Social Service Council, 
Mrs. Joseph Cushman, secretary of the New 
Mrs. May 
Sheldon, who gave the toast to Mr. Savage, 
and Mr. Savage. An informal reception to 
Mrs. Savage followed the luncheon. After 
the business session, Mrs. Claude Gilson spoke 
of the place of an Alliance in a church and 
the work it may accomplish. The next 
meeting of the Alliance, on November 6, 
will be Essex County day, and all the branches 
of Essex County are to be the guests of the 
Lynn Alliance to hear Rev. Maxwell Savage. 
In ten days before the luncheon the member- 
ship of the Lynn Alliance was increased from 


seventy-two to one hundred and three mem- 


bers. 


Mitton, Mass.—First ‘Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Roderick Stebbins: Improve- 
ments completed this summer include the 
painting of the exterior of the church and’ 
the parish house, and the redecorating of the 
interior, together with desirable repairs. 
The society holds the old church in affection 
which grows not less with the years, and it 
is alive to the responsibility of its inheritance. 
Of the six churches of different denominations 
in Milton three have made this summer 
extensive improvements in buildings and 
equipment, and two of the others have re-: 
cently increased their seating capacity or 
in other ways fitted themselves for larger 
service. This is interesting in view of the 
supposed increasing indifference toward 
religion and the church influence. The 
first meeting of The Alliance this. year was 
held October 17, when Rev. Florence Buck 
spoke on ‘‘The Home and the School of 
Religion.” The Sunday-school will open 
for the winter on Sunday, October 22. A 
careful revision of the schedule of studies has 
been made. Miss Mary F. Gill, a graduate 
from the Tuckerman School, will share in the 
responsibility of the school. Mr. Stebbins 
will continue as superintendent and Mrs. 
Stebbins asa teacher. The annual contribu- 
tion to the funds of the American Unitarian 
Association will be taken Sunday, October 


‘29. These items are taken from the October 


number of the Parish Recorder. 


Monracur, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Richard E. Birks, pastor emeritus: _ 
On October 8 Rev. R. E. Birks preached. 
It was unanimously voted to invite Rev. 
Frederick W. Smith of Peterboro, N.H., to 
become the minister, and it is expected he 
will remove here in a few weeks. Two new. 
names were added to the membership. The 
Alliance, of which Mrs. Julia B. Farwell is 


president and Mrs. Frank Wilder secretary, — 


will hold the annual fair on November 24. 
It is hoped the friends of the rural church will 
not forget them. Their numbers are 


and they have no endowment, but they a1 o 


earnest, united, and devoted, and all is 
their best. For the last four years ‘they ha 
given three hundred dollars annually 
the salary 0 of the eden des | 


“te 


* 


\ 
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i Bites wil | bea  aestoepanes re 
° ea which contributions from former residents 
and friends will be gratefully received by 
Julia B. Farwell, secretary. 

Scrrvare, Mass.—First Parish: The 
church at Scituate has had two interesting 
memorial exercises. On Thursday, October 
5, with the Trinitarian church, they cele- 
brated the three hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the church, by. Rev. 
John Lathrop in London in 1616. Letters 
were read from the mother church in Eng- 
land and from two other churches in this 
country which share a similar origin. On 
Sunday, October 8, the Chief Justice Cushing 
Chapter, D. A. R., presented to the church 
the’ portrait of Rev. Nathaniel Thomas, 
who was the pastor from 1792 to 1831. 
Among other articles of interest, there was 
the old bass viol and flute of one hundred 
years ago, the old communion service which 
has been on exhibition at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the pulpit furniture of the 
olden time. The hymns were selections from 
Watts and Doddridge, and the service was 
conducted by Rev. William Ware Locke, 
who wore a long black robe inherited from a 
former generation. 


TRENTON, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edmund Henry Reeman: Mr. Reeman, 
who was called from Lancaster to serve as the 
first minister of this church, was formally 
installed at a service in the Art School 
auditorium, which the congregation is making 
its temporary church home. A special order 
marked the service, ministers from sister 
churches participating, and representatives 
of a number of churches, including Trinita- 
rians as well as Unitarians, comprised the 
congregation, which filled the seating capacity 
of the hall. The installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
the Church of the Messiah of New York, 
on ‘‘The Church and the World,” and the 
sermon was in the main an indictment of the 
Christian Church, vigorously and eloquently 
drawn. He illustrated by the declaration 
that the Church had established a double 
standard of church morals by which a man 
worships God on Sunday and on Monday 
and every other day kneels before Mammon 
in his business; also gives to the poor on 
Sunday and robs them. every other day by 
charging excessive prices for the things 
necessary for the poor to live. He urged Mr. 
Reeman to serve not the interests of the 
world in his ministry, but to preach the invari- 
able will of God. Greetings to the new 
minister and the congregation were received 
from the trustees of the Har Sinai Temple 
congregation, and Rev. Dr. H. K. Jacobs, the 
rabbi, read the Scripture and offered the open- 
ing invocation. Greetings came also from 
Lancaster, Mr. Reeman’s former charge, 
Milton T. Garvin bringing this message. 

Dr. R. G. Leavitt extended the welcome 
to the minister in behalf of the trustees and 
congregation. The charge to Mr. Reeman 
and the right hand of fellowship were given 
by Dr. Frank C. Doan of Summit, who 
admonished the minister never to sacrifice the 
truth for ‘prudence and urged him to fre- 
quent -prayerful meditation. The — charge 
_ th pone ae delivered by Rev. James 

of New York, who represented 


“Mr. 


elicptieeaes & tie flock prior to the calling of 
Reeman. Mr. Fairley congratulated 
the congregation upon securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Reeman and urged a hearty, 
soulful co-operation. Preceding the service, 


'|the speakers together with the trustees of 


the church were entertained at dinner by 
Harvey R. High of the board of trustees. 


Personals. 


Rev. J. Morris Evans of Lowville, N.Y., 
has accepted a call of the Unitarian Society 


of Dayton, Ohio, to become its permanent 
|minister, beginning with the second Sunday 
‘in November. 
|has been without a minister since the first 
}of the year. 
but spent most of his early life in this 


The Dayton congregation 
Mr. Evans was born in Wales, 


country. He graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and a year later, upon advice of the 
late Dr. Minot Savage, went to England 
and spent three years at Oxford. For two 
years, 1904-06, he was minister of the 
Memorial Baptist Church at Abertillery, 
Monmouthshire, South Wales, a church of 
three hundred and twenty members, sixty 
per cent. of them men. Here, in addition 
to the usual church services there were 
classes in the History of Economics, Psy- 
chology, the Evolution of the Family, New 
Testament Ideals, Church History, Applied 
Sociology, and a two-year course in the Art 
of Community Development. A large 
amount of social work was carried on for the 
benefit of a large number of young people 
who, in a mining and manufacturing district, 
had small opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment. The work developed into an inde- 
pendent non-sectarian organization, known 
as the “‘New Era Union.” This organiza- 
tion is still in a flourishing condition. At 
the end of three and a half years, Mr. Evans 
was compelled to give up active work for 
a year on account of his health, and returned 
to this country. After a short period at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary he accepted 
a call to the Baptist Church at Lowville, 
N.Y., where he has been for three years. 
Mrs. Evans is a native of Pennsylvania, and 
is a graduate of Bucknell University. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The unexpected change of plans, made 
necessary by the ‘postponement of the 
Saturday lectures, which were to have been 
given under the auspices of Boston Uni- 
versity, is not without some advantage. By 
the change a much-desired arrangement has 
been made for this earlier part of the year. 

Mrs. Grace FE. Marshall, Ph.D., of 
Rochester, N.Y., has consented to give eight 
lectures on principles and methods of religious 
education. The definite subjects will be 
announced in this column with the dates of 
the lectures, which will be between November 
4 and November 11. 

Those who enjoyed the privilege of hearing 
Mrs. Marshall last winter will welcome this 
opportunity again to receive her instruction. 
A specialist in the field of child psychology, 
Mrs. Marshall has proved by wide observa- 
tion and much practical experience that the 
principles which she explains are sound. 


‘Her point of view is so rational that her 
instruction is sure to make a strong appeal. 


These lectures will be given in Channing 


Hall. and are open to the public, as they take 
the place of the free Saturday lectures which 
have been given in previous years. 

In the mean time instruction will be given 
at 33 West Cedar Street on Saturday morn- 
ings. Three divisions of the Sunday-school 
subject will be introduced: The Child; 
The Church School; Material and Methods 
of Teaching. Assignments for reading and 
reports, examination of material published 
by the Unitarian Association, and demonstra- 
tion lessons will be features of the exercises 
to which all are invited. 

Other disarrangements, which also have not 
been caused by change in location, have been 
incident to beginning regular work, which 
is now, however, well under way. It is not 
too late to join classes, and arrangements 
may be made by applying at the School. 


The War on Rats. 


The Women’s Municipal League of Boston 
has inaugurated a practical campaign for 
the extermination of rats in that city, in 
which it has the active support of the mayor 
and all departments of the city administra- 
tion, with the official co-operation of the 
Health Department. If readers are able to 
contribute to this worthy purpose, subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Robert S. Bradley, 
treasurer, at the headquarters of the League, 
6 Marlborough Street, Boston. No contri- 
bution is too small to be appreciated, nor too 
large to be judiciously expended. 


Shoals Pamphlets. 


The pamphlets telling in some detail all 
the meetings held by the Unitarians at the 
Isles of Shoals last July should be ready for 
distribution by the end of this week. They 
will be sent as rapidly as possible to those 
who signed their names and addresses and 
paid the subscription price—25 cents each. 
Copies of Dr. Hall’s sermon preached on 
Dedication Sunday, July 23, will also be 
mailed to those who ordered and paid for the 
same. 

Extra copies of either of these publica- 
tions and of Mr. Cornish’s ‘“‘The Story of 
the Isles of Shoals” may be had upon appli- 
cation to the undersigned. The pamphlet 
is 25 cents; the others, 1o cents each. Post- 
age for new subscribers or for additional 
copies is two cents for each publication. 

Cart B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Wounded British ‘soldiers are engaged at 
the workshops of the Lord Roberts Memorial 
for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors in making 
children’s toys, such as formerly came from 
Germany. 


Hddresses. 


The address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke is 
changed from 91 Mt. Vernon Stieet, to 5 Brimmer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
P position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian paren 


L42z OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 

RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. . 


“You just ought to hear our pastor extort- 
ing,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Twickembury. 


“Well, I was 
wheel was 


“Was it a bad accident?” 
knocked speechless, and my 
knocked spokeless.”’ 


Miss Gush: ‘‘Oh, captain, were you ever 
boarded by a pirate?”’ Capt. Storms: “Yes: 
he charged me $11 a day for a hall bedroom 
on the fourth floor.”—IJndianapolis Journal. 


Little Millie (whose Republican father 
and grandfather have spoken freely of the 
Democratic party): ‘‘Oh, mamma, I’m 
afraid to go to bed! I’m afraid there is a 
Democrat in the closet.’’—Everybody’s. 


“You say this man stole your coat,” said a 
magistrate to a prosecutor. “‘Do I under- 
stand that you prefer this charge against 
him?” ‘Well, no, your worship,” was the 
reply. ‘“‘I prefer the coat, if it’s all the same 
to you.’’— Selected. 


An enthusiastic young lady once visited 
a certain bishop at Torquay. She looked 
at the view for a moment, then burst out 
with: ‘‘How beautiful! Why, it’s just like 
Switzerland.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the bishop, wear- 
ily, “‘except there are no mountains here and 
no sea there.” 


“T was ashamed of my husband once in 
London,” said Mrs. John W. Gates. 
“Among our tourist stunts was a visit to 
Madam Tussaud’s Waxworks. One of our 
friends asked us how we liked it, and my 
husband replied, ‘‘Well, it impressed me as 
very much like any other English party.” 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


A doctor had written a note to the lady, 
and on his next visit she asked him to tell 
her what two words init were. ‘It has been 
said of me that my writing is the worst thing 
about me,” said the physician, laughingly, 
as he surveyed his own scrawl with doubt. 
“Oh, but I’m sure that is not so!’’ was the 
hasty disclaimer. ‘‘Far from it, doctor, 
far from it!” 


Dr. Wines, principal of a boys’ school, 
one day had occasion to cane a boy, and, 
it is to be supposed, did the work very thor- 
oughly. The lad took his revenge in a way 
that the doctor himself could not help laugh- 
ing at. Dr. Wines’s front door bore a plate 
on which was the one word ‘“‘Wines.’’ The 
boy wrote an addition in big letters, so that 
the inscription ran, “‘Wines and other lick- 
ers.’’— Sporting Life. 


A young woman read at her graduation an 
essay on Hawthorne. One sentence was, 
“At the age of thirty-nine Hawthorne mar- 
ried, and took his wife to the old manse.”’ 
One of the younger maidens later remarked, 
“Wasn't it queer that Maud should say such 
a thing in her essay?”’ ‘“‘To what do you 
refer?’”’ ‘‘ Why she said, at the age of thirty- 
nine, Hawthorne married, and took his wife 
to the old man’s. Why didn’t she say to his 
father-in-law’s?”’ 


The editor of the Interior was once criti- 
cised for his use of expletives, but he asserts 
his independence in the following choice 
sentence: ‘‘We are going to insist upon our 
copyright, and we warn whomsoever it may 
concern to let our expletive property alone. 
We will give a sample of it, so as to scare 
everybody: ‘Oh, you old baldachino! you 
satyr-eyed gargoyle! you windy balcony! 
you crooked corbel! For a cent we would 
knock you into the middle of next week with 
the but-end of a vestibule!” 


| The Christian. Register ’ 
HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. | 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” *“* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, - 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. | 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, ( 
dog, and typhoid fly. — i 
oo ens with foot. Hands never : ¥ 
uch. . 


Brie STrPMENSON Underground Garbage 
wu date” “and Refuse Receivers 


RUC usa pAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

- waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground 

Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. ; 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. Itpaystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


H. 
Boston, 


ELLIS CO., 


For Sale by GEO. 
Mass. 


272 Congress Street, 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. — 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful vision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY _ 


ANDOVER, N.H. , a 


arts course, 
afford privileges of opera, 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on p 


under trained teachers. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS : ~s 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household _ 
Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, bbe paren Close enough to city to- 
lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. year. karat 
lan of English schools, develops efficiency and 
poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct household 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., P: 


27t 


rincipals 


